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Post-war planning? See the monopoly committee record on TNEC Secretary Anderson's desk 


A war against America 
has already been declared 


yy in South America, agents of totalitarian nations 
are offering to beat the price of American goods, in some 


cases by as much as 30%. 


That is the invasion American business must beat and 
defeat if the American people are to keep their present 


standard of living. 


There is only one way to win that war—costs so much 
lower, quality and service so much better geared to South 


American needs, that America’s export business will be saved. 


If you turn metal for your product, Warner & Swasey can 
help you cut your costs, in some cases as much as 50%. Even 
though you may be oversold today, it is time to plan for the day 
you will need those lower costs to compete in foreign trade. 


Warner & Swasey engineers will be glad to work with you. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 


You Can Tuan 11 Berrter, Fasten, ror Less...wits a Warner « Swasey 
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Rubber veils for plum blossoms 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


§ bac “breeding” of fruit trees to 
produce better varieties is as ex- 
act a science as the breeding of race 
horses or show dogs. But the bees in- 
terfered. One flower would be emascu- 
lated of its pollen, the pollen of the 
selected blossom would be applied 
with a tiny brush, and all would be 
well until a bee buzzed around with 
pollen from a dozen flowers on his 
legs—and the perfect eugenic ro- 
mance would be upset. 


A fruit breeding expert saw a movie 
in which life-like spider webs were 
spun from Goodrich rubber cement. 
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Why couldn’t these rubber webs be 
spun around flowers, after breeding, 
to protect them from bees? 

It was a tough problem. The rub- 
ber, blown in strands from a machine, 
had to be tough enough to withstand 
wind and insects, able even in tiny 
threads to stand intense sunlight, and 
yet be so compounded that after the 
ten days of pollen germination were 
over the rubber would disintegrate and 
fall away, since to pull it off the deli- 
cate blossom would ruin the flower. 

Goodrich engineers have developed 
thousands of different rubbers with 


almost every conceivable property. 
Calling on this experience they finally 
perfected a combination which exactly 
meets these complicated requirements 
of the plant breeder. The way is 
opened to better strains of fruit, all 
because in many an orchard this year 
Goodrich rubber webs will protect the 
romance of two perfect blossoms from 
the villain traveling salesman, the bee 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Me 
chanical Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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Congratulations, 
Industry-in-a-Hurry! You 
know a better way to rid 
yourself of friction than by 
drowning it in costly oil or 
choking it with costly 
power. You ease it out with 
ball and roller bearings. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 
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! “THE ROAD THAT DELIVERS THE GOODS—avt Lime!” 


F | 


could be made from the grain 
and grain products carried 
by Chesapeake and Ohio fast 
freight in 1940 


* 


IG seasonal crop movements are major tests of rail- 
B road service, for time is so important. When wheat, for 
instance, is reaped it must move af once. Last year 476,102 
tons of wheat, other grains and grain products were moved 
from farm to market over Chesapeake and Ohio Lines. 


Sometimes we get advance notice of heavy freight move- 
ments; sometimes we don't. But it doesn't matter. Our 
resources of equipment and men are so great that no 
special job catches us unprepared. You'll find us prepared 
to meet any shipping job and to handle it efficiently— 
from the huge crop movements down to pick-up and store- 
door delivery of a single small package. Part of the flexi- 
bility of this service is due to the fine equipment, kept 
always in perfect condition, which rolls over Chesapeake 
and Ohio rails. And part of it is due to the cooperative, 
intelligent personnel responsible for getting shipments 
through in perfect order and on time. Why not put this 
group to work for you? Call our nearest representative or 
communicate with Geo. W. Wood, Freight Traffic Manager 
—Solicitation, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Cincinnati, O. 


Will the Chessie Corridor be Industry’s 


NEXT GREAT EXPANSION AREA? 


"YES," say industrialists when they check up on 
the abundant raw materials, low-cost power, na- 
tive-born labor and excellent transportation to 
nearby major markets available in The Chessie 
Corridor. For detailed information, write |ndus- 
trial Development Service, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines, Huntington, West Virginia. Your inquiry 


will be kept confidential. 


CHESAPEAKE anv OHIO LINES 
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could be made from the grain 
and grain products carried 
by Chesapeake and Ohio fast 
freight in 1940 


* 


IG seasonal crop movements are major tests of rail- 
B, road service, for time is so important. When wheat, for 
instance, is reaped it must move at once. Last year 476,102 
tons of wheat, other grains and grain products were moved 
from farm to market over Chesapeake and Ohio Lines. 


Sometimes we get advance notice of heavy freight move- 
ments; sometimes we don't. But it doesn't matter. Our 
resources of equipment and men are so great that no 
special job catches us unprepared. You'll find us prepared 
to meet any shipping job and to handle it efficiently— 
from the huge crop movements down to pick-up and store- 
door delivery of a single small package. Part of the flexi- 
bility of this service is due to the fine equipment, kept 
always in perfect condition, which rolls over Chesapeake 
and Ohio rails. And part of it is due to the cooperative, 
intelligent personnel responsible for getting shipments 
through in perfect order and on time. Why not put this 
group to work for you? Call our nearest representative or 
communicate with Geo. W. Wood, Freight Traffic Manager 
—Solicitation, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Cincinnati, O. 


Will the Chessie Corridor be Industry’s 
NEXT GREAT EXPANSION AREA? 
"YES," say industrialists when they check up on 
the abundant raw materials, low-cost power, na- 
tive-born labor and excellent transportation to 
nearby major markets available in The Chessie 
Corridor. For detailed information, write Indus- 
trial Development Service, Chesapeake and Ohio 


Lines, Huntington, West Virginia. Your inquiry 
will be kept confidential. 


HESAPEAKE «xn QHIO LINES 
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There’s a man in business today who is 
making a career of helping people to reach 
their objectives. He is the life insurance 
salesman—not the policy peddler, but the 
modern life underwriter. 


He really knows his job—this moderna 
life underwriter. His objective is not merely 
“to sell you a policy’’. His purpose is to 
bring to you a greater degree of economic 
security for yourself and family. 


He knows that most men already own 
some life insurance. He knows that in the 


and 
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FOUR 


“NO 


et 


FEET OF FACTS 


Those books, shown on our cover, that stretch across the desk of } 
Dewey Anderson, executive secretary of the Temporary National Eco 
nomic Committee, comprise the record of the monopoly investigation 
Quantitatively, it’s the biggest record ever compiled in an investigatioy 
Qualitatively, it’s probably the most basic record of an economy in action 
ever written. The report on TNEC, pages 22-31, doesn’t purport to 
tell you what’s in that 50,000-page record, but it does aim to tell yoy 
what recommendations are likely to emerge when the committee com. 
pletes its job next month, why TNEC is currently regarded as a “mag. 
nificient failure,” why that opinion might be revised in a post-war era. 


NEW MILLIONAIRES” 


That's the New Deal objective, as stated by President Roosevelt, which 
is a first consideration in framing the new tax bill. Budget-balancers 
say that revenue should now come ahead of social aims, but Roosevelt 
won't endorse their plans for broad new consumer levies—not at least 
Until the New Deal has been appeased on war profiteering. And the 
President will probably have his way with Congress (see page 14). 


PRICES PUSH UP THE LID 


majority of instances they own a group of | 


unrelated policies. He shows the wisdom 
of fitting those policies into one coherent 
plan ...a plan designed according to your 
individual desires and objectives for your 
family and yourself. 


If additional imsurance is required to 
meet your desires, he tells you so. Like the 
good physician, however, he prescribes 
only after a complete diagnosis reveals the 
need for a prescription. He would no more 
recommend the purchase of additional in- 
surance that is not needed than a physician 
in whom you have confidence would sug: 
gest an operation that is unnecessary. 


His is an important business and he is 
equipped with the knowledge and training 
to follow it on an intelligent, professional 
basis. You will find him a person well 
worth knowing—a person prepared to ren- 
der youa professional service of high order. 


The Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York publishes this 
advertisement as its contribution 
toward the better understanding by 
the public of the value of the service 
rendered by modern life under: 
writers of all companies. 


HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


256 Broadway New York, N. Y 


STAR 


Commodity prices are rising. Shipping is jammed and rates are high; 
more and more aid-to-Britain, the defense program, and rising consumer 
demand are increasing consumption. Such a situation offers a nice ride 
to the speculators—but it also flashes a warning to industry of further 
government price controls. What's happening to commodities—page 1} 


PERFORMERS—INSTALMENT TWO 


On the list of 11 cities of over 25,000 population which showed gains 
of more than 50% in the 1940 census, five—three in Southern California, 
two in Florida—are blessed by “perpetual sunshine.” And the similarity 
extends even further. In 1913, the Los Angeles County cities found all 
their financial eggs in one basket—oranges (BW—Feb.22’41,p22). This 
winter, one of the Florida cities—Miami—found too many of its eggs in 
another basket—tourists (page 38). Miami, worried, is out after some 
industrial nest-eggs, but Miami Beach—Florida’s other star performer— 
is content to remain a tourist playground and residential center. 


'“WHEN DID YOU PUBLISH AN ARTICLE ON... ?” 


WHER 


That’s a constant inquiry from readers who find that Business Week 1s 
more than a news magazine, who realize that it was meant to be a 
tool of business. To make that tool more useful, to make today’s facts 
accessible for tomorrow's formulation of business policy, an index to 
Business Week is published semi-annually. The July-December, 1940, 
issue is now available for $1. 


E TO FIND IT 
Washington Bulletin 
Figures of the Week 
The Outlook 


The Trading Post 
The Trend 
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“You might as well 
ask us to insulate your plant 


with mink coats! 


> png HAD argued all day. 

On one side of the table, sat an ex- 
ecutive of the chemical company and his 
chief engineer. On the other side, sat the 
president of the insulating company and 
his technical cohorts. They were bidding 
on the industrial insulation for a new 
$10,000,000 plant the chemical company 
was going to build. 

Finally, the president of the insulating 
company got upset. 

“Sure, you've got a tough insulating 
problem for us,” he said, “and I want 
to solve it. It means installing a 100-car 
order, and that’s a mighty big contract 
for me. But you're asking the insulation 
to do such impossible things that you 
might as well ask us to insulate your plant 
with mink coats!” 


The Chief Gets Tough 


The chief engineer of the chemical com- 
pany looked at the samples of pipe. boiler, 
still, and tank insulation that littered his 
office. 


“I'm sorry, gentlemen.” he said, “but 
I've got to be tough. We've got to get 
into tremendous production on light- 
weight alloys. And not sacrifice quality. 
There’s this huge airplane and munitions 
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program, and we're part of it.” 

So what did the president of the insu- 
lating company do? 

He did what every American executive 
does in a spot like this. He did the im- 
possible! He went out and found an insu- 
lation that met virtually every require- 
ment of the chemical plant... that cost 
no more than ordinary insulations... 
that was inexpensive to apply to the job 
...that kept manufacturing costs down 
because it was so efficient. (1) 


Defense Calls You 


The name of this versatile and unusual 
insulation is Fiberglas* Industrial Insu- 
lation. 


Whether you are a part of the defense 
program or not... 

You probably have the problem of con- 
trolling temperature. Or of keeping heat 
in or out of pipes. boilers, tanks. indus- 
trial ovens, or what-not. 


(1) Fiberglas Industrial Insulation is efficient, clean, 
easy-to-handle, and modern. Witness the number of 
standard forms used in this chemical company’s 
$10,000,000 plant: Molded and blanket-type pipe 
coverings, metal-mesh and plain blankets, insulat- 
ing blocks, new Permanent Form slabs, insulating 
and finishing cements. Engineers now have one new 
basic material—Fiberglas—which provides these 
superior, long-lasting insulations. 


Fiberglas Industrial Insulation « 
you solve that problem. 

Do you boil, bake. evaporate. pasteur 
ize, dry out, cook. or distill something i 
your manufacturing processes? 

If so, you should certainly investigate 
Fiberglas Industrial Insulation. 


Can We Help? 


Even “business as usual” has insulating 
problems these days where Fiberglas lh 
dustrial Insulation can probably lower 
costs or make expansion programs mort 
economical. 

And for more data on how Fiberglas 
Industrial Insulation fits into your opera 
tion, write: Owens-Corning Fibergla 
Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, 
Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Oshawa. Ontari 


Copr. 1941, Owens-Corning Fibers 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


®T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Showing the mud-stained Ka&M insula- Pett oye : evel 
tion, immediately after the flood had , sult 
subsided. Not a pretty picture in itself, ’ : 
but one which testifies to the money- ¥ J 
saving durability of this K&aM_ insulo- Ho 
tion —a feature of vital interest to 2 
users. This is an actual case, from ( <4 
the Keasbey & Mattison files. Materiol - . , - der 
was applied by Louisville Insulating & ga see® : . ; ? TT lin 
Supply Co., approved K&M _ Distributor. —- : : n a a Say. 
} Xied : : ing 
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Seven feet of muddy water filled this boiler room when flood waters engulfed - 
it. Not for days did the flood subside... but when it did, the mud-stained ; ~ 
Keasbey & Mattison “Featherweight” 85% Magnesia which insulated this i 
plant's steam boilers, after being washed and dried, picked up the job of saving =a 
heat and fuel just as if nothing had happened! oe 
60,000 square feet of K&M “Featherweight,” two inches thick, had helped ers, 
to keep these boilers at their normal high operating temperature during previous the 
years. Following the flood, the boiler operating efficiency was as high as ever. 5 pe 
And when new, larger boilers were recently installed, it is not surprising that late 
K&M “Feathe weight” 85% Magnesia once again was the insulation selected. - 
This incident shows that K&M “Featherweight” 85% Magnesia is not only 
one of the most efficient heat insulators ever developed for temperatures up to Lir 
600° F., but that it is also one of the most durable. Like all K&M asbestos and 
magnesia products, it is the result of nearly seventy years’ specialized experience 
in building superior insulation materials for American industry. % | - 
; v ] 
Keasbey & Mattison engineers, working with K&M Distributors strategi- _, ( a Th 
cally located throughout the country, can point the way to real savings in your \ f if} am 
. . A . 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK’S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


$7,000,000,000, But Not Now 


Don’t pile $7,000,000,000 of new 
orders for British aid on top of the exist- 
ing war boom and try to os payrolls 
and resulting buying power on that 
formula, for the new orders to result 
from that fund cannot be executed 
immediately. 

Uncie Sam will buy all the war sup- 
plies that can be produced—for a long 
time to come. He will press vigorously 
to get greater production. But nothing 
approaching an immediate $7,000,000,- 
000 increase can possibly result. Increase 
will be a slow process, but the British 
aid appropriation bill does guarantee 
that it will continue from now until the 
day the war ends, and that is the bill’s 
chief significance. 

As insurance against an abrupt end 
to the war—for example, by a British 
collapse—the bill permits diversion at 
any time of the $7,000,000,000 or 
what’s left of it to United States arma- 
ment. Hence, nothing that can con- 
ceivably happen will interfere with the 
eventual increase in war production, re- 
sulting payrolls, and buying power. 


How Britain Gets the Goods 


“But the $7,000,000,000 of new or- 
ders is ‘on top’ of existing orders,” you 
say. Correct. But don’t forget Wash- 
ington was demanding all possible pro- 
duction before the new bill came into 
being. 

“So how,” you want to know, “is 
Britain to get more aid—quickly?” 

Very simple. To illustrate: The Navy 
has 100 bombers on order from Com- 
pany X, intended for U.S. naval pur- 
poses. But Britain wants those bomb- 
ers, and Roosevelt wants Britain to have 
them. So the government says to Com- 
pany X: “We will take our 100 bombers 
later. The 100 you are making now we 
will accept as delivery on a brand-new 
order out of the $7,000,000,000 bill.” 


Limitation Doesn’t Limit 


This procedure beats the devil round 
the stump on a limitation that the iso- 
lationists wrote into the lease-lend law. 
This limited to $1,300,000,000 the 
amount of supplies now on hand or on 
order which might be delivered to 
Britain. So the hundred bombers in the 
Company X illustration will not be 
charged against that $1,300,000,000. 
They will be charged against the $7,- 
000,000,000. 

@ Planned That Way—This was clearly 


understood by Roosevelt when he smil- 
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ingly agreed to acceptance of the limit- 
ing amendment. 


No Pound of Flesh 


Administration attitude toward Brit- 
ish investments in this country is grad- 
ually crystallizing. The policy is to go 
easy during the war, not to force liqui- 
dation of direct investments which 
might weaken British economy. 

There will probably not be many 
sales like that of American Viscose 
Corp. (page 73), unless England wants 
to raise large dollar balances to buy 
from countries other than the United 
States. The Viscose sale, as an earnest 
of Britain’s desire to pay as long as the 
assets hold out, was helpful in achieving 
a more nearly unanimous vote in Con- 
gress on the British-aid bill. 


Wages and Profits 


No blood and tears yet, but toil and 
sweat—and sacrifice. That was President 
Roosevelt’s Ides of March message to 
the country. Labor must give up defense 
strikes. Business must give up defense 
profits. Labor is not to be denied legiti- 
mate wage increases, but work stoppages 
are to stop—or be stopped by steadily in- 
creasing pressures, beginning with the 
new super-mediation board. 


Abnormal profits will legitimize wag: 
increases. What labor doesn't get—an 
some of what labor does get—the g 
ernment will take in new taxes. Profit 
are to be squeezed back to normal lev 
or below by taxes and wages. And wage 
will be squeezed by rising prices an 
taxes. 

@ Two Birds with Lower Prices—Pe: 
fect solution of the strike-wages-profit 
problem, according to New Deal de 
fense planners, would be lower pric 

by government decree, justified by lowe: 
unit costs of volume production, an 
no wage increases. Lower prices would 
keep profits in line and mitigate labor 

demand for higher wages—in theory 


Pushing St. Lawrence Plan 


The St. Lawrence was lined up by 
Roosevelt this week, as part of the 
national-defense program, from both 
power and waterway angles. 

As preparation for the possibility of 
a protracted emergency, the President 
will press for Congressional action on 
the U. S.-Canada agreement (BW —Dex 
14°39,p53) in time to start construction 
this spring. His argument is that suc! 
foresight is no greater than that alread) 
applied to naval ship construction. From 
the power angle, the President points t 
imminent shortage and, from the stand 


How Much Power for 


President Roosevelt's mid-week ap- 
pointment of an 1l-man board to 
cope with labor disputes in defense 
industries immediately raised three 
big questions: 

(1) How much power will the new 
board wield? 

(2) How will its functions be syn- 
chronized with those of existing fed- 
eral labor agencies? 

(3) Who is going to do the work 
of the board? 

The presidential order designated 
the new body as the National De- 
fense Mediation Board and named 
the following members: 

@ For the Public: Clarence A. Dyk- 
stra, president of the University of 
Wisconsin and Selective Service Di- 
rector; William Hammatt Davis, New 
York patent attorney; Frank P. Gra- 
ham, president of the University of 
North Carolina. 

© For Employees: George Meany, 
general secretary of A.F.L.; George 
M. Harrison, president of Brother- 


the Mediators ? 


hood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks and vice-president of A.F.L.; 
Philip Murray, president of C.1.O 
Thomas Kennedy, vice-president of 
United Mine Workers, C.I.O. 

@ For Employers: Walter C. Teagle, 
chairman of Standard Oil Co. of 
N. J.; Roger D. Lapham, president 
of American Hawaiian Steamship 
Co.; Eugene Meyer, publisher of the 
Washington (D. C.) Post; Cyru 
Ching, vice-president of U. S. Rub 
ber Co. in charge of industrial rela 
tions. 

The President named Clarence A 
Dykstra chairman. Persons close t 
the defense picture were quick to 
point out that, almost without ex 
ception, those appointed were busy 
men already holding down big jobs 
This led to speculation as to whether 
the board was primarily a big-name 
device to allay public uneasiness over 
the defense-strike situation, go int: 
action only on such national emer 
gencies as a coal or steel strike 


STEAM Heats 


America.... 


want it, when you want it is the 
big job—the job modern Steam Heat- 
ing does best. See fact story below. 
For details write Warren Webster 
& Company, Camden, New Jersey. 


INSTITUTION ENJOYS 
MODERN HEAT IN NEW 
AND OLD BUILDINGS 


Genesee County Infirmary Uses 
Webster Moderator System to 
Get Desired Temperatures 


ALWAYS COMFORTABLY HEATED 


New Building Added in 1938 and 
Existing Buildings Have Just 
one Central Heating Control 


Bethany, N. Y.—A new brick 
building added to the Genesee Coun- 
ty Infirmary in 1938 was equipped 
with a Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating to insure the finest 
modern heating consistent with low 
operating cost. 

The heating of existiiig buildings 
was brought up-to-date at the same 
time and pl under the central 
Webster Moderator Controi. 


Genesee County Infirmary, Bethany, N. Y. 


The Genesee County Infirmary is 
an outstanding example of a well- 
managed county institution. 

With the Webster Moderator Sys- 
tem, all sections of the Genesee 
County Infirmary are comfortably 
heated. The balancing of heat 
throughout the institution is accom- 
 —e~ with Webster Metering Ori- 

ces in branch mains and radiator 
supply valves. 

The heating installation also in- 
cluded 74 of the latest-type concealed 
Webster System Radiators, Webster 
Trap At ents to modernize radi- 

in the existing buildin 
ebster Boiler Protector 
guard against accidental low water 
in the heating boiler. 

The Solar Heating Co., of Buffalo, 
was the Heating Contractor on the 
job. C, Ivan Cromwell, of LeRoy, N. 
Y., made the architectural plans for 
the new building. 


point of hydropower versus coal, argues 
that manufacturing facilities and labor 
for steam plants will be needed in locali- 
ties where waterpower is not econom- 
ically available. His argument for the 
Seaway is that it will be desirable to 
extend more ocean-going vessel con- 
struction to the Lakes in order to relieve 


| congestion of the seaboard. 


Producing heat is only part of the | 
heating job. Putting heat where you | 


Economic Strategist 


Washington, with full cooperation 
from London, is quietly making plans 
for active participation in economic 
warfare (BW—Jan.18’41,p65). ‘Tipoff is 
the appointment this week by London 
of Professor Noel Hall to come to the 
British Embassy in Washington with 
the rank of minister. 

Hall at present is one of the most 

dynamic directors of the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare in London—the 
agency responsible for Britain’s world- 
wide system of trade contro] aimed at 
blocking all supplies from reaching 
Germany and Nazi goods from getting 
to world markets where they can create 
foreign credits for Hitler. 
e Points of Contact—Hall comes to 
Washington ostensibly to “take charge 
of economic warfare at the British Em- 
bassy” but will consult immediately 
with Trade Control authorities in the 
State Department and with Gen. Max- 
well’s Division of Export Control. 


Latin Airport Checkup 


Army and Navy chiefs professed to 
have no knowledge of any “special mis- 
sion” when Maj. Gen. Frank R. Mce- 
Coy, retired, took off early this month 
on a round of South America represent- 
ing the little-known Inter-American Es- 
cadrille, Inc. Actually, Gen. McCoy 
will quietly check airport facilities 
throughout Latin America and_ get 
acquainted with operating personnel. 
His reports will immediately be avail- 
able in Washington, where feverish 
preparations are under way to meet any 
threat from the Nazis in South America 
should German raiders successfully 
break through Britain’s hard-pressed 
naval blockade. 

For more than a year the government 
has been quietly financing Pan Ameri- 
can Airways in the building of large 
new airports along its commercial routes 
down both the east and west ccasts of 
South America. These new fields have 
runways long enough to handle our 
largest bombers, and are being stocked 
with modest supplies of high-test fuel. 


Priorities Procedure 


Publication this week of definitive 
priorities regulations in the main simply 
puts down in black and white the pro- 
cedure that has been developing over 
the past month. The Army and Navy 


Munitions Board will assign auton iti 
priorities to orders for raw matcriak 
which have been subjected by OP\} to 
formal ratings. : 

The Board also can extend auton tic 

ratings to subcontracts farther d wy 
than the first one. It handles prior tic, 
on British orders for critical items. | }\ 
follows the general pattern that the 
Munitions Board deals with matter 
which can be reduced to a formu. 
leaving the headaches to OPM. 
@ Significant Details: (1) Priorities |)\\; 
sion of OPM is prepared to assign 
ratings to important civil projects. (2 
Contracts containing a penalty Clause 
will be adjusted when they have to be 
deferred in favor of a priority order 
(3) Bid invitations for government work 
will advise bidders if they will be eligib| 
for priority ratings. (4) Labor, along 
with power and transportation, is listed 
as an item to which priorities do jot 
apply “at the present time.” 


Post-War Works 


Ironically, the National Resources 
Planning Board has submitted its first 
national six-year plan of public works 
in a year when all immediate works 
planning is off. But the report does give 
Congress machinery to put into effect 
Roosevelt’s plan for ready-to-go post- 
war projects. Prime recommendation is 
immediate appropriation of funds to do 
the design work. Without plugging for 
a specific figure, the report says that 
$85,000,000 would be required to put 
into shape some $2,346,000,000 of proj 
ects already proposed for early construc 
tion by federal agencies. 

The Board also urges that Congress 
now authorize a substantial body of 
project for future construction and per 
mit advance purchase of land. Sug 
gested, too, is legislation setting up 
loan-and-grant or other machinery for 
non-federal public works when the time 
comes. 

@ Out in Front—Soon to be introduced 
is an Administration bill providing $12. 
000,000 for advance studies of express 
highway projects and another permit- 
ting the Corps of Engineers to do ad- 
vance work on river and harbor projects 


P. 3. 


Rep. Wright Patman is tiring of car- 
rying the ball for his federal chain-store 
tax bill. Admitting lack of support, he 
has made no move this session and has 
none in mind. . . . Elisabeth Garber, 
George Washington University student, 
has a tip for post-graduates short of cash 
needed for printing their theses. ‘Take 
the screed to your Senator and have it 
printed as a public document at gov- 


ernment expense. .. . Washington now 


thinks that Vice-President Wallace's 
long-talked trip around Latin America 
will not wait until Congress adjourns 
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Armies March on Wheels 


y oe was a time, as Napoleon said, when 
an army traveled “on its stomach.” But 
today, armies must roll swiftly on wheels. 
America’s new mechanized army, eventu- 
ally 1,600,000 men, will require 286,000 
vehicles. 

The automobile industry is hard at 
work supplying the wheels and the power 
that will give this country’s defenses the 
speed and mobility they must have. It has 
voluntarily pledged itself to subordinate 
its regular business, as necessary, to the 
needs of the Defense program, which is 
now the No. 1 job of the industry. 

Nearly half the military vehicles have 
already been turned out. These include mil- 
itarytrucks and tractors, scout cars, ambu- 
lances, motor cycles and other armored 
vehicles. The industry’s present contracts 
with the United States Government for 


defense materials exceed $1,350,000,000, 
and this does not include armament work 
forthe British andCanadianGovernments. 

In addition to supplying military vehi- 
cles, the motor industry has also under- 
taken to produce aircraft engines, marine 
and submarine engines, airplane parts and 
sub-assemblies, machine guns, shells, 
fuses, armored tanks and many other 
items of defense production. 

The large-scale production of such mili- 
tary equipment requires a certain amount 
of time for planning before assembly lines 
begin to move. Tools must be designed 
and produced, plants arranged, new ma- 
chinery installed and personnel trained. 
The time involved in such planning, how- 
ever, will be made up many times over 
when the flow of mass production later 
reaches its peak. 


BANK OF New York 


NCew York's First Bank — Established 1784 


COMMERCIAL BANKING EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 


now 


ps 48 WALL STREET »- NEW YORK CITY —— Uptown Office: MADISON AVENUE at 63rd STREET 
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..» How to Meet . & ‘a = 
AirConditioningNeeds | 2K. gan . 
Without Installation Delays edema 


Production — more production! ...In your “all out” p 
effort to keep wheels turning at top speed, sure , Busine 
you’re not overlooking a good bet: air conditioning? 
Possibly your need is comfort air conditioning, permitting men to 
work faster with fewer errors, lessening fatigue during hot : : S ( 
weather ... or is it process air conditioning, insuring uniformity a : Nee pot 
of product, decreasing spoilage? : 
If you’re thinking along these lines, find out about CLARAGE 
MULTITHERM UNITS which are used for either purpose — the 
LOW COST answer to many conditioning jobs. 


:, Coppe 
Best of all, NO TIME LOST getting this conditioning into a : Whea 
operation! MULTITHERM UNITS can be installed in a few ‘ 
days time — no building alterations or elaborate duct system : Cotto: 


required. Clarage Bulletin 107 tells the story — write for it! Rubbe 


arranged for 


* Prelim 
complete air 
conditioning. 

160 
150 
COMPLETE 
: ee AIR CONDITIONING 140 
a COOLING 130 
MULTITHERMS... the “Whole Works” in One Assembly ° -_ 
VENTILATION 


Clarage Multitherm Units are available in types to supply any phase of air conditioning needed ° 
— cooling only, heating only, or complete, accurate year-round control of temperature and 

humidity. Installed like unit heaters — suspended from wall or ceiling, or on the floor — FACTORY HEATING NO 
COMPACT, they take little space wherever located. Aside from industrial applications, they e 

are widely used in offices, stores, theatres, etc. Units are EXTREMELY QUIET IN OPERATION MECHANICAL DRAFT 100 
— and they can be entirely concealed, if desired. 


* 
FANS and BLOWERS 90 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY. xatamazoo, micu. vee | 80 


SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES INDUSTRIAL NEEDS 


Busines: 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


rr. 4 « «¢ 4 «9140s @ * 6 # *144.5 
PRODUCTION 


Steel ED Ge GUIMEIND . . . . . so hvwdedaesoenetesceseccncees 99.4 
proces od Production........ - ae ne ee ee ee ee ae 131,410 
ingineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . . $19,363 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)..................0.0-..005: 2,818 
Se I, EM MN ees acc sn cccceccccccens 3,662 


eee eee Geer Gveneee 1000 toms)... ... 25... cccescccccccccccecs 1,800 
TRADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 79 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .. 0.0.0.0... oe eee eee eee 44 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)....................0.00005: $4,706 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)................--...+-. $8,811 

ent Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... None 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).......................20-: 268 

PRICES (Average for the week) 

Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity Index........................ 86.2 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................... 181.2 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 130.7 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 129.1 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)...................... J) ee aerate $38.29 
ee iD OE OOD... cece cc cc esc c cc cencnuce $20.33 
Co Seemann, Commoction= Valley, B.). ... 0.0.2... cece cece esneees 12.054¢ 
Wheat (No. I OEE, WORD, . 8 ss wes decessscccececscccese $0.84 
i MDs 6. es ccc anecesecsccecsesesescsces 3.32¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............ 6666 c cee ee eee 10.62¢ 


Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..................0cceeeeees 22.50¢ 
FINANCE 


90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.).................000005 79.5 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 4.37% 
U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... ... . 2.00% 
SE Mc oss nos naw sek ceegesvicsosicevesens 0.50% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 4-45% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks....................... 23,487 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 26,744 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 5,374 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks............ 2.2.2.0 000 0c ceca 956 
U.S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 13,285 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks....................00.000. 3,770 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...................... 6,480 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 2,244 
* Preliminary, week ended March 15th. + Revised. 


Preceding 
Week 


1144.3 


98.8 
125,915 
$20,952 

2,835 
3,633 
1,798 


81 

45 
$5,620 
$8,805 
+5% 
241 


85.37 
178.0 
128.1 
127.6 
$38.26 
$20.33 
12.013¢ 
$0.80 
3.20¢ 
10.43¢ 
21.64¢ 


79.3 
4.40% 
2.05% 
0.52% 
1.00% 

4-8% 


23,362 
26,668 
5,287 
957 
13,232 
3,844 
6,440 
2,237 


Month 
Ago 


143.8 


94.6 
127,510 
$18,045 

2,810 
3,638 
1,680 


76 

42 
$3,908 
$8,665 
+19% 
271 


83.05 
172.6 
122.8 
127.1 
$38.23 
$20.08 
12.013¢ 
$0.76 
2.99¢ 
10.07¢ 
20.71¢ 


76.5 
4.45% 
2.11% 
0.60% 
1.00% 

4-i% 


22,981 
26,248 
5,173 
883 
13,147 
3,724 
6,331 
2,260 


6 Months 
Ago 


131.6 


92.9 
63,240 
$14,066 
2,639 
3,647 
1,582 


78 

54 
$4,217 
$8,080 
+11% 
249 


73.69 
156.4 
112.2 
116.0 
$37.94 
$20.13 
11.365¢ 
$0.74 
2.69¢ 
9.42¢ 
19.22¢ 


82.9 
4.69% 
2.20% 
0.50% 
1.00% 

1-5% 


21,079 
24,294 
4,571 
852 
11,964 
3,665 
6,541 
2,485 


Yeor 
Ago 


107.5 


62.4 
105,720 
$8,431 
2,460 
3,890 
1,362 


67 


36 


$4,141 

$7,463 

+11% 
254 


73.32 
157.4 
115.9 
116.8 
$36.86 
$16.54 
11.375¢ 
$1.00 
2.8l¢ 
10.52¢ 
18.40¢ 


96.0 
4.80% 
2.24% 
0.42% 
1.00% 
4-4% 


19,507 
23,437 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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ee 

es sir, it amounted to that. We had a cer- 
tain motor-powered operation that used to 
take 90 seconds. Today, it takes 71 seconds, 
and the production rate is up to 50 units an 
hour instead of 40. It’s like adding 25 per 
cent to our production line. 

**How was it done? Byreducing the wasted 
time it took for the motor to come to a stop 
after the productive part of each work cycle 
was completed. The 20-second stopping time 
was reduced to less than a second—thanks 
to a simple ‘quick-stop’ control device sug- 
gested by a G-E Application Engineer.” 


STRETCHED 


the production line! 


Perhaps quicker stops can’t boost your 
production—but the chances are that there 
is a place in your plant where doing things 
better electrically can increase your output 
or cut costs or improve your product. To 
pitch in and help find such places is the job 
of G-E Application Engineers. 

Today, the knowledge and experience of 
these men is pledged to help industry get 
the most production the quickest way. Their 
services are yours for the asking — available 
through our local office. What’s your prob- 
lem? General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


LET’S MAKE EVERY DOLLAR FOR DEFENSE PRODUCE MAXIMUM RESULTS! 


GENERAL && ELECTRIC 


80-20-8490 


12 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Defense vs. Civilian Output 


With industry straining close to absolute capacity, accel- 
eration of war effort now threatens to encroach on consumer 
goods. Labor supply an increasingly critical factor. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
cs, long known for perspicacious ob- 
etvations on the business outlook, this 
week declared that “additional plant 
apacity which will become available 
juring the next year will not be sufh- 
cent to have a marked effect on total 
dustrial activity.” Two factors enter: 
(|) Inventory-buying, which has been an 
mportant influence on the rise in in- 
dustrial production, is bound to taper 
off; (2) the output of civilian goods is 
likely to be impinged upon as defense 
operations increase. 


Inventory Accumulation 


That is very much in line with the 
view expressed here last week (BW — 
Mar.15’41,p14) when it was pointed out 
that, from now on, the important in- 
dustrial question is, “How far can busi- 
ness go?”’, rather than, “How far will it 
go?” Obviously, at some stage of in- 
ventory-building, the business man must 
come to the conclusion that he has had 
enough, and then his purchases of goods 
fom suppliers will be largely for re- 
placement. For most companies that 
phase has not yet been reached; we still 
ae in the inventory-accumulating period 
of the defense effort (page 84). 

This, however, is not so true as it 
was two months ago. Even in steel, in 
which production is probably running 
somewhat above actual consumption 
so that inventories for the nation as a 
whole are piling up), some companies 
have been forced to eat into their stocks 
on hand to meet current deliveries of 
products. This statement is based on 
answers to a Business Week question- 
naire addressed to a large group of steel 
consumers. 


Defense Production 


The point is that the country has been 
moving farther along toward actual de- 
tense production. Fabricated goods are 
going directly into the final stage of 
production—a large volume of Pra, 
tanks, guns, ammunition, and other 
types of ordnance is moving off the 
asembly line. As this takes place, a 
smaller proportion of production goes 
nto inventories; and simultaneously, 
the proportion of the national product 
that goes for defense increases relative 
to the proportion that is available for 
civilian needs. 
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As this department has repeatedly 
pointed out (BW —Jan.18°41,p13), the 
country has been accelerating rapidly 
toward a war-controlled economy. The 
proof is the announcement by the Office 
of Production Management that 220 
critical items have now been placed on 
a preference list—to be reserved primar- 
ily for the defense industries. ‘The con- 
clusion is inescapable that, as time goes 
on, whenever the Administration is 
confronted with a choice between con- 
sumer interests and the interest of the 
armed forces, the Army, Navy, and 
Great Britain will be given the break. 


Labor Reserve Low 


Thus, even though new plants go into 
operation—as a means of stepping up 
production for defense—it is likely that 
such increases will occur at the expense 


of the citizen as a consumer. ‘That will 
be especially true six or eight months 
hence, when the country’s labor reserve 
is whittled down to comparatively nom 
inal proportions. Now, no definitive 
figures on unemployment are availablc 
But using the 1940 census as a basis, 
Business Week figures that unemploy 
ment amounts to approximately 7,200, 
000, including about 1,500,000 relief 
workers who are probably engaged on 
necessary governmental tasks and henc« 
probably would not be “free” for other 
work. Or, to put it another way, if they 
took jobs, regular workers would have 
to be hired in their stead. 


Case of the Auto Industry 


Taking this into account and allowing 
for (1) recent and prospective increases 
in the armed forces and (2) purely sea 
sonal increases in employment, the cur 
rent labor reserve for expansion of indus 
trial output is down to approximately 
4,000,000 to 4,500,000. Clearly, this 
margin is not great. 

The longer-term implication is that, 
later this year, defense will seriously be 
gin displacing civilian production. As 
an example, when an armament is com 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


FARM VS. INDUSTRIAL PRICES 
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Oeusiness ween 


Two months ago Business W eek said: 
“Since prices are currently being sub- 
jected to an upward pull, persuasion 
as a permanent solution {against an 
advance] is not likely to be a success; 
Therefore industrial raw material quo- 
tations will soon yield to the tendency 
to rise or the government will have to 
fix prices” (BW —Jan.25’41,p13). The 


first part of that statement has now 
come true. Since early February, in 
dustrial raw material prices have been 
going up, in contrast to the slightly 
declining trend in domestic farm prod- 
ucts. Administration “price control- 
lers” are once again canvassing ways 
and means to keep prices and, collat- 
erally, the defense cost down (p. 15). 
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pleted and ready for operation, it may 
be necessary to call upon workers in 
civilian industries to man it. In such a 
case, clearly, there would be no net in- 
crease in total production—defense out- 
put would be attained at the expense of 
civilian output. And, just as there are 
at present priorities and preferences 
placed on materials, so it is entirely 
possible that prierities will be applied 
to labor, too. 

Ihe automobile industry definitely 
seems to be preparing for something of 
the sort. Output this week rose 5,000 to 
above 130,000 assemblies, yet some ta- 
pering off might have been expected in 
view of the bumper rate of recent opera- 
tions. ‘The exceptionally high volume of 
new-car sales suggests that consumers, 
too, are conscious of the fact that priori- 
ties may cut down the supply of automo- 
biles in the second half of the year. 

All along the line, business men are 
straining for every ounce of output. Steel 
operations this week reached 99.4% of 
capacity, cotton and woolen mills are 
busy on a big backlog of orders; rail- 
road equipment makers are working on 
freight cars and locomotives as well as 
tanks and artillery. And railroad traffic, 
reflecting the over-all business strength, 
is at its best level (on a_ seasonally- 
adjusted basis) since 1930. 


NEW DEFENSE BUSINESS 


Construction still continues to 
be the key activity of national 
defense. The week’s largest con- 
tract — totaling $20,000,000 — was 
awarded to the Hudson Motor Car 
Co. for construction and operation 
of a naval ordnance plant near 
Centerline, Mich. 

In addition, contracts totaling 
$12,588,726 were awarded for con- 
struction of Norfork Dam on the 
North Fork River, near Norfork, 
Ark. Dow Chemical got $8,007,- 
407 to expand its Freeport, ‘Tex., 
plant; Cleveland Pneumatic ‘Tool 
Co. got $3,739,000 for expansion 
of its Cleveland plant to manu- 
facture aircraft parts; Carnegie- 
I}linois Steel Corp. got $3,307,100 
for expansion of its Munhall, Pa., 
and Mingo Junction, Ohio, plants 
for the production of armor and 
special-treatment steel for the 
Navy. 

Also, the War Department is- 
sued letters of intent to award a 
contract of $6,875,000 to General 
Motors for expansion of its Fisher 
Body plant at Memphis and to 
award a contract of $10,988,692 
to Ford for construction of a plant 
at Ypsilanti, Mich. Both plants 
will produce bombing plane parts 
to be used in the bomber-assembly 
program (BW —Mar.15’41,p14). 


Tax Policy 


Budget-balancers want to 
tap broad new revenue sources; 
New Deal seeksanti-profiteering 
taxes now, consumer levies later. 


With an international defense pro- 

gram on order, the big question is what 
to do about footing the bill. New Deal 
theories of taxation as a social panacea 
are running head on into the orthodox 
theory of taxation for revenue. The next 
tax measure on which congressional 
hearings will start next month will rep- 
resent a blend of these motives. 
e@ Waiting for the Record—Right now 
there is no way of telling specifically 
what Congress will do or what the 
Administration will recommend. Be- 
cause they have differed so widely on 
the probable yield of the excess-profits 
tax and other taxes levied last session, 
both congressional and ‘Treasury tax ex- 
perts are sitting tight. ‘The proposals of 
both camps on tax revision will solidify 
only when Mar. 15 receipts have been 
analyzed—but the principles out of 
which the final pattern of the bill will 
emerge are plain. 

The Administration and Capitol Hill 
share the comforting opinion that most 
people are ready to take the gaff. Al- 
though specific taxes will be fought by 
interests particularly affected, it is a 
matter of fact that ever since Hitler 
started moving there has been growing 
popular consent to increase taxation. 
Last year’s billion-dollar bill “for de- 
fense” was practically forced on Con- 
gress by an aroused public which already 
expects to pay more next year. Accord- 
ing to a Gallup poll, an apparent ma- 
jority, excepting those on relief, are in 
favor of universal income taxes. The 
Gallup poll and a special tax poll taken 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers have even found support for a 
general sales tax. 

@ For New, General Taxes—Capitalizing 
upon the popular attitude, such organ- 
izations and the N.A.M. and the Na- 
tional Economy League are urging that 
as much of the total cost of defense as 
possible should be met with new taxes. 
Both organizations advocate taxes that 
would check inflation and permit con- 
centration of the nation’s industrial 
plant on defense by shifting real instead 
of bank-made purchasing power to the 
government. The general sales tax has 
been widely considered as the simplest 
and most productive tax for the purpose. 

The Economy League has suggested 
coupling drastic economies in govern- 
ment non-defense spending—reductions 
of $2,400,000,000—with a 10% tax on 
all income paid out to individuals, mod- 
eled on present payroll taxes but ex- 
tended to cover all wages, salaries, inter- 


WHITE HOUSE CALLERS 


Tommy Corcoran (left), ex-brain 
truster, and New Dealer par excel 
lence—with his brother David (right). 
president of Sterling Products—c 

corts Bernard Baruch (who's defi 
nitely no New Dealer) to the Whit 
House. Their common cause: to aid 
in war planning. The rumor is that 
Baruch, who was economic warlord 
in 1917-18, is “available” again but 
for what job nobody knows. His ex 
pressed concern about priorities is a 
hint, however. Corcoran, who left 
the RFC, is also presumably available 
for a job—though not a $1 a year onc 


est, dividends, rents, royalties, or othe 
payments. The League estimates the 
10% tax would yield upwards of $5. 
000,000,000. Either sales or payroll 
taxes would reduce public purchasing 
power, but many business men favor 
them, feeling that more widespread em 
ployment and defense purchasing would 
help maintain sales. 

@ For More Moderate Levies—New 
Dealers are staunchly opposed to any 
such drastic program—at this time. In 
his budget message to Congress the 
President declared his opposition to “a 
tax policy which restricts general con 
sumption as long as unused capacity 1s 
available and as long as idle labor can 
be employed.” In the same message, he 
did suggest that “a start should be made 
this year to meet a larger percentage ot 
defense payments from current tax re- 
ceipts.” Following this cue, Adminis- 
tration leaders in Congress are talking 
about moderate and carefully considered 
increases to raise $1,000,000,000 or per- 
haps as much as $1,500,000,000. 

The New Deal defense tax prograin 
divides into three parts timed to expe- 
dite defense and forward economic and 
social aims. First, plug the loopholes 
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in present laws so as to prevent defense 
roitcering. A little later, levy excise 
tyes on consumer goods that divert 
either materials or facilities from defense 
soduction. Finally, but not until full 
employment has been reached, turn to 
consideration of some form of general 
ather than selective consumer taxes. 
e“No Millionaires” Program—The first 
step contemplates not only higher cor- 
porate taxes and heavier excess-profits 
taxes but perhaps another undistributed 
profits tax. New Dealers complain that 
the excess-profits tax is being circum- 
ented by diversions of corporation earn- 
ngs to bookkeeping reserves and depre- 
ation accounts. There is wishful talk 
f increasing the normal corporation tax 
0 30% and maximum excess-profits 
axes to 80% or even 100%. Supple- 
venting corporation tax increases, there 
\ill probably be further extension of the 
ersonal income tax system. Exemptions 
ve scheduled for another lowering—cer- 
uinly in the married-man_ class—and 
ates for another hike, but the main 
stress will be on surtax rates to syphon 
ff abnormal defense income. 
¢Consumer Taxes Later—Part two of 
the New Deal defense tax program is 
directed against such consumer goods 
ss automobiles, radios, refrigerators, 
plumbing supplies, private building ma- 
terials, hardware, and other materials 
vhich compete with the arms program 
‘or men, machinery, or supplies. ‘To 
often the blow on such industries New 
Dealers have in mind broadening at 
the same time the number of articles 
subject to moderate excise taxation. By 
extending taxes to practically all com- 
modities—probably via a manufacturers’ 
excise system—the government would be 
able to control production and consump- 
ton-in the interests of defense. 

Later, in the third stage of the New 
eal agenda, these general excise taxes 
might be hiked considerably to drain 
of consumer purchasing power and 
iuse really big revenues. Only in this 
stage would carefully selective taxation 
be supplemented by general taxation of 
the sort advocated as immediately neces- 
sry by the budget-balancers. 

Bear in mind, however, that Congress 
writes the tax bills, and the volunteer 
budget balancers are well organized. 
they will fight hard, but in the show- 
lown Roosevelt will hold the balance of 
power. In defending a program of mod- 
tation on taxes, he can also rely on 
ongressional inertia—on the disposition 
it Congress to stick with familiar taxes 
end the reluctance to raise them. 

Half-Loaf Tactics—Compromises there 
vill certainly be. But the President has 
tlways taken the view that half a loaf 
‘ better than none. If necessary, he will 
oncede the half loaf of consumer taxes 
accept some of the budget-balancers’ 
rogram for general tax increases—in or- 
‘er to gain the half loaf of taxes aimed 
it war-profiteering. 
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Already, modifications of the pay-as- 
you-go tax plans have been tentatively 
advanced. In place of the National 
Economy League’s 10% tax on all in- 
comes, a 5% tax on incomes over $30 
a week is being publicized by some con- 
gressional tax experts. ‘he Keynes plan 
to combine payroll taxes with forced 
loans and deduct both from pay en- 
velopes—the loans to be repaid after the 
war to cushion post-war deflation—also 
is being promoted. ‘The British passed 
over the Keynes plan in favor of high- 
rate sales taxes when the pinch came. 


@ Social Objectives—Despite compro- 
mises, reverses and defeats, the Presi 
dent has a way of pushing ahead to 
realize the general as well as the defens« 
aims of the New Deal. And New Deal 
ers consider the tax system as a “tech 
nique of governance” as well as a source 
of revenue—so manipulated as to dis 
courage idleness of men, machines, or 
moncy; encourage small business, curb 
monopoly; and improve the lot of th 
underprivileged 
not considered mecompatible with the 
urgencics of detense. 


These objectives are 


Prices Push Up the Lid 


Jam on ocean freights, increasing war aid, and rising 
consumer demand are important factors in boosting commodity 
levels. Government controls put to test. 


Another upsurge in commodity 
prices, repeatedly threatening to get out 
of hand, has coincided with the up- 
surge in our war-defense effort. In the 
latest blowoff, public speculation has 
taken a hand, along with largely in- 
creased industrial and consumer de- 
mand. Once more the spotlight has 
been thrown on tightening government 
controls as Washington seems hard put 
to restrain prices without resort to more 
drastic methods. 

@ Ocean Rates Soar—Contributing very 
importantly to the advance has been 
the sharp rise in ocean freight rates. 
Import commodities have been highly 
volatile ever since tension in the Far 
last began to rise some time ago. Ship- 


ping rates from the Orient to American 
ports at once started to go up. Shorth 
the squeeze in freight space and rat 

began to be felt on shipments from 
South America and the Caribbean. 
And now shipping priorities are rapidly 
being added to the more direct price 
control regulations applicable to domes 
tic situations. 

This ocean freight jam caught the 
commodity markets at a critical time 
The steadily expanding boom in indus 
try had tightened the supply situation 
in many raw materials (see chart, p. 1¢ 
to the snapping point. Larger consumer 
income was having a substantial effect 
on commodities in which there had 
been every appearance of ample supply 


STAR PERFORMER 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. announced last 
week that it had developed a new dive 
bomber for the U.S. Navy, designed 
to carry a greater bomb load at higher 
speed for greater distances than any 
other dive bomber now known— 
which includes the German Stuka. 
Designed to operate from aircraft car- 
riers, the Curtiss XSB2C-1 is a two- 


place. low-mid-wing monoplane, with 
a 1,700-hp. Wright-Cyclone air-cooled 
engine. Though the results of the 
plane’s tests were not revealed, it can 
apparently top 400 m.p.h., has a range 
of at least 1,800 miles, and will carry 
2,200 or more Ibs. of explosives. Pro 
duction for the Navy is scheduled to 
get under way in May, when a new 
Curtiss-Wright factory will be com 
pleted in Port Columbus, Ohio. 
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COMMODITY PRICES THREATEN TO BREAK LOOSE 


Quotations Spurt Despite Voluntary and Enforced Restraints 
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alk of federal efforts further to improve 
orice levels of farm produce acted to 
prevent Offerings in customary volume. 
prospects of largely increased aid to 
gritan under the lease-lend program— 
vering foods as well as war materials 
-had caught the public imagination. 

eIncentives to Buy—Given this com- 
pination of circumstances, the situation 
gecessarily was packed with dynamite. 
With sugar prices soaring, you can’t 
expect to prevent a housewife from 
wing out and buying up a bag or two 
by assuring her that there’s no real 
hhortage. With rubber consumption at 
very close to capacity—well above 
werything ever seen before—it’s pretty 
hard to talk a manufacturer out of coy- 
cing his requirements as far ahead as 
possible. With the stage all set for a 
iilling, it’s pretty hard to keep the spec- 
ylators from getting aboard for the ride. 

Pretty spectacular advances have been 
ecorded in a long list of import com- 
nodities like rubber, silk, cocoa, coffee, 
pepper, sugar, and lots of items of which 
many of us never hear. There’s ilmenite 
bought from India, an ilmenite-bearing 
and which was laid down in New York 
it $10 to $12 a ton not so long ago. 
Important in the manufacture of tita- 
um pigments, ilmenite is now com- 
nanding a freight rate of well over $20 
a ton for shipments from India. 

Sugar, which used to be brought 
fom the Philippines at $6.50 to $7 a 
tom, recently has had to pay freight 
utes around $30. From Cuba the 
freight on sugar was only about 13¢ a 
wt a few months ago and now it’s 
nudging 50¢. 
¢Gains at Home—Yet this situation is 
by no means merely a matter of ship 
ntes. Hides, wheat, cotton, fats and 
als, wool, and many other commodities 
in which the United States is wholly or 
hrgely self-sufficient have had good 
gains, 

Meanwhile, there are many who, 
having studied the unfolding of govern- 
mental price controls, view the price 
advances with misgivings. They point 
0 priorities in items like aluminum, 
magnesium, and nickel. They note that 
ll the zip has gone out of the copper 
market (although copper still admit- 
tedly is tight) since the government 
gan to release Latin American metal 
0 the manufacturing trade. There is 
he object lesson, too, in the dip hides 
ook at the start of this week after an 
ficial Washington criticism. 

Here are some of the highlights of 
ndividual commodity situations: 
Rubber—Consumption in February, on a 
faily basis, was at an all-time high. Yet 
age imports continue to build up stocks 
ith the government’s stockpile at 146,000 
ong tons and warehouse supplies at 208,- 
WW. Netherlands East Indies is rationing 
ttoms in its ships destined for New York 
kigely to rubber and tin with most of the 
‘st reserved for bauxite and manganese. 
Tin—Investigation of manufacturers’ sup- 
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plics—carrying the veiled threat that the gov- 
ernment might seize stocks not vitally 
needed—calmed down the market after its 
recent spurt. 

®@ Cotton—Talk of higher government loans 
for storage of surpluses plus the possibility 
of further curtailment of domestic market- 
ings boosted prices until President Roose- 
velt put his foot down on any major change 
in the farm program. Monday's sharp dip 
in prices reflected disappointment. Record 
domestic consumption, with cotton mills 
sold out well into the fall season, is the big 
sustaining factor. Word that $100,000,000 


of the lease-lend money is for cotton doesn’t 
hurt anything. 

@ Wheat—Proposals for government helj 
similar in the main to those for cotton 
have rallied prices after the dip earlier th 
vear. There also is accumulating evidence 
deterioration in winter wheat, and the ref 
endum on marketing quotas on 1941 pr 
duction may prove a market factor. 

@ Fats and Oils—Importers of soap oil 
faced by increasingly difficult shipping 
ditions, have withdrawn quotations. Dom¢ 
tic edible fats and oils—cottonseed, soy, px 
nut, corn, and lard—have benefited fro1 


First Government Munitions Plant 


lhe Radford (Va.) Ordnance Works, 
dedicated last week by Army and 
government officials, and 23,000 con- 
struction workers—who finished the 
plant three months ahead of schedule 
—will be the first new government- 
owned munitions plant to come into 
production, when it starts operation 
next week. 

The contract for the construction 
of the $44,000,000 plant was signed 
by the War Department and the 
Hercules Powder Plant Co. of Wil- 
mington, Del., last Aug. 16. Ground 
was broken on Oct. 19. Hercules 
built, and will operate, the plant on 
a fixed fee contract—whereby the 
company constructs the plant for a 
fixed fee and, after operations begin, 
receives a fixed fee per lb. of powder 
turned out. The plant, which covers 
4,400 acres, will have three powder 


lbs. of powder daily. It is equipped 
with the latest in safety devices for 
workers. At the dedication, President 
C. A. Higgins himself (right) tested 
out one of the up-to-date emergency 
exits. 

The Radford Works is one of 
three smokeless powder plants au- 
thorized by the government. The 
other two—the Indiana Ordnance 
Works in Charlestown, and the Chil- 


lines—each with a capacity of 100,000 - 


dersburg (Ala.) Ordnance Works 
will be built and operated by E. | 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

In connection with the Radford 
Works, a $10,000,000 New River 
Ordnance Works will be built ten 
miles away, in Pulaski, Va., where 
some of the smokeless powder pro 
duced at Radford will be loaded into 
silk bags for use in large caliber guns. 
Hercules Powder will build and oper- 
ate this plant, too. 
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rospects of relief from the overburdening 
ard supply. Smaller pig runs to slaughter 
plus the chance of exports to Britain are 
dominant factors for lard and, in turn, for 
competing oils. 

@ Hides—The crackdown by the Defense 
Commission's price watchdog, Leon Hender- 
son, over last weekend sent prices off sharply 
at the beginning of this week. Henderson 
threatens rationing of shipping space to 
facilitate imports from South America. 
Meanwhile, January shoe production at 
36,631,597 pairs was the largest ever re- 
corded for that month except in 1937, and 
February’s estimated 36,000,000 was even 
higher on a daily basis. The ‘Tanners’ Coun- 
cil expects March to run about 39,000,000. 
®@ Cocoa—Imports are running well ahead 
of a year ago, but freight space from West 
Africa to New York is up to $50 a ton. 
Prices have risen to well above 7¢ a Ib. and 
it remains to be seen if manufacturer and 
consumer resistance will stem the advance. 
© Coffee—Cartel quotas and shipping scar- 
city continue to send prices up. 

@ Flax—Granted shipping priority to aid im- 
ports from Argentina. This priority attracts 
a good deal of interest as indicating the 
possibility of favored treatment of other 
materials not on the critical list. 

@ Sugar—Sharp advances in both raw and 
refined sugar prices in this country (BW— 
Mar.15'41,p90) have increased fears that 
the Department of Agriculture will enlarge 
quotas for domestic consumption. 

@ Copper—The “outside” market still rules 
around 13¢ a lb. but hasn’t been doing 
much business since the government began 
to release stockpile copper from Latin 
America. Custom smelters hold at 124¢, 
primary producers at 12¢, and the belief 
prevails that federal authorities will trv to 
drive the market down to the 12¢ quotation. 
@ Zinc—Tightest of all domestic supply 
situations, this market is quieter since the 
inauguration of the plan to pool 5%, of pro- 
duction each month for allocation to those 
working on defense contracts who are most 
greatly in need of metal. 

@ Lead—Prices are firm but supplies have 
been somewhat better due to the flow of 
foreign pig lead into consuming channels. 
Further price increases are not impossible 
but leading producers are cautious. 

@ Tungsten—Very tight, with Chinese ship- 
ments still largely shut off. 

@ Wool—Spurred by military requirements 
and good civilian business, prices have held 
at the recent peaks despite official reassur- 
ances on foreign reserves now held and 
prospects for continued imports. 


Lard for Britain? 


Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration steps into the picture 
after packers turn down sub- 
market offers from London. 


Meat packers early last week received 
cabled inquiries from London for large 
quantities of lard at prices approxi- 
mately 1¢ per Ib. below the market. 
Lard can rarely be purchased below 
quoted prices, as everyone well knows, 
because a ton of it can be sold for cash 
as quickly and effortlessly as 100 shares 


of A.T.&T. stock. The Chicago Board 
of Trade deals in lard, and usually it is 
possible to sell a sizable tonnage there 
without breaking the price. 

So it was no surprise that packers 

turned up their noses at the sub-market 
offer. A few days later what looked 
like the same business turned up behind 
a different set of whiskers. Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration invited bids, the 
bidder to set the quantity he could de- 
liver at his bid price, and to name the 
delivery times he could guarantee. 
@ Packaging Tells Story—The tip-off to 
the projected use was in the provision 
for packaging. Alternative prices were 
requested: for the lard packed in drums, 
or in wire-bound boxes with greaseproof 
linings to contain two 28-Ib. blocks of 
lard. Drums are the standard containers 
for relief lard, hence any thus packed 
would presumably be for SMA’s regular 
surplus distribution. But the 56-lb. 
greaseproof wirebound unit is known in 
the trade as the British box. It carries 1 
lb. more than the kilo box used for ex- 
porting lard to the Continent. 

Packers have recently been expecting 
British orders not only for lard but also 
for meat. A ship can make a round trip 
between eastern Canada and Britain in 
half the time required for hauling the 
same cargo from South America. Be- 
sides doubling the cargo carried by the 
ship in a month or year, this propor- 
tionately reduces the exposure to sub- 
marines and surface raiders. 


Mr. Sloan's Tax 


General Motors chairman’s 
defense tax suggestions seems 
to anticipate course of action 
followed by nations at war. 


When Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman 
of General Motors, suggested this week 
that the time had probably arrived 
when this country should boost its 
special taxes on certain consumers’ 
goods in order to cut consumption and 
so free more factories for defense busi- 
ness, it startled people who think of 
taxes solely as a means of raising gov- 
ernment revenue. 

Actually, while the revenue is always 
welcome in time of war when federal 
expenditures are at a peak, financial 
experts look on taxes also as a means 
of curbing the civilian consumption 
of non-essential goods which a country 
cannot afford to produce when its max- 
imum efforts are needed to turn out 
ships and planes and munitions. 

@ Examples Abroad—Taxes have been 
used for this purpose in the nations at 
war and several developments in France 
up to the time it was occupied by the 
Germans and a number in England, in- 
cluding one announced only last week, 


are beginning to attract the interest o 
American executives who are ooking 
to Europe for examples of what might 
happen in this country if the war coy 
tinues for long. 

As soon as France was engu fed jp 
the war, the Finance Minister (late; 
Premier), Paul Reynaud, laid out a play 
which was to save the nation from 
wartime inflation. M. Reynaud cecreed 
that all prices should be fixed, tha 
rents should be frozen at levels pre. 
vailing at the outbreak of the war 
and that wages remain unchanged. 

But because France rapidly absorbed 
all of the unemployed, and labor worked 
long hours and so received larger month. 
ly pay checks, people had more to 
+ ape than had been the case befor 
the war. If they were allowed to spend 
this increased income freely it would 
tax French ships to bring in all of the 
additional imports that would be needed 
and it would be literally impossible fo: 
French labor and French factories to 
produce all of the clothing, furniture 
automobiles, radios, and __ telephones 
which the French public might want, 
without cutting seriously into the pro 
duction of war equipment. 

e Taxes on Everything—France was 
levving about 150 different kinds of 
taxes, direct and indirect, at the time 
the country capitulated to the Ge: 
mans. Among these taxes were a basi 
tax of 8% on all wages and a 40% tay 
on all pay for overtime work; a nationa 
defense ‘“‘contribution” of 5% to 15% 
of all wages or other income; and 4 
personal income tax on top of it all 
After the individual Frenchman had 
paid all of these taxes (and the tax 
on wages was automatically deducted 
each month by his employer) he still 
had to pay mountainous taxes on ll 
kinds of things that might be classed 
as luxuries. As a result he had ven 
little to spend for anything except food 
and clothing and an occasional movie 

The British have been only a little 
less thorough in their search for tev 
enue—either for the funds it will pro 
vide the Exchequer or for the effect it 
will have in reducing the demand for 
all kinds of goods from a population 
earning the highest yearly income in 
many cases that it has had in 10 years 
@ Automobiles Out—British taxes on 
automobiles and gasoline have always 
been much higher than American. As 
soon as the country entered the war 
taxes were boosted to prohibitive levels 
and gasoline was rationed because the 
British have no oil at home and ship- 
ping space was at a premium for defense 
use. Only a little later the automobile 
industry was ordered to discontinue all 
civilian production, and to turn its 
efforts to war goods. 

Because taxes were not rising fast 
enough to curb civilian demand to the 
point that Britain could afford to sup 
ply it when more and more factories 
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VITAL 


MACHINERY OF PRODUCTION 


TO TODAYS 
PRODUCTION 


MACHINERY OF CONTROL 


As essential as the machinery in the factory 
is the machinery in the office which provides 


executives with vital control figures, such as— 


BUDGETS— Estimates, specifications and commitments 
that precede actual factory production. 


PURCHASING — Purchase orders and vendors’ records 
that speed delivery of parts and materials—prevent 
misunderstandings. 


MATERIAL CONTROL—Requisitions, receiving records, 
stock records that control the flow of materials to 
scheduled rate of output—furnish up-to-the-minute 
statistics and reports. 


LABOR ACCOUNTING—Earnings calculations, wage 
accruals, payroll records that insure prompt payment 
of personnel —provide adequate statistics and reports 


COST RECORDS—Cost-to-date figures —available ever) 
day—that provide expense and production controls 
and statistics for review. 


MANAGEMENT FIGURES — Vital figure-facts, statistics 
and reports that permit quick decisions, quick action. 


Today modern Burroughs machines provide every type of required record and figure control in 


less time, with less effort, at less cost. Investigate—telephone the local Burroughs office today. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 


COMPANY e 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


jodays Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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apes, 
Do You Want to Know 
the VITAL FACTS of 
Your Truck’s Daily Work? 


@ illustration 
shows Tacho- 
graph open so 


that chart can 
= be removed. 


SANGAMO 
TACHOGRAPH 


is a new recording speedometer 
that automatically charts 
speed of truck. Also records 
starts, stops and time out 


Trucks, buses and automobiles can 
now reach astounding peaks of op- 
erating efficiency and safety—and 
all through a new recording instru- 
ment: the Sangamo Tachograph. 
Connecting to the original 
speedometer cable, this instrument 
provides an easy-to-read graphic 
chart, which discloses the speed, 
distance traveled, and stops made 
—thus pointing the way to greater 
operating economy, to savings in 
time, and to new safety records. 
Join the fleet owners who are 
now deriving the benefits from 
hundreds of Tachographs already 
in service. Get the facts by writing 
for a FREE COPY of the booklet 
“Savings & Safety”. The Tacho- 
graph is manufactured by the 
Sangamo Electric Company and 
distributed exclusively by the 
Wagner Electric Corporation. 
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were needed for defense business, the 
rationing system wi as extended. By last 
fall, a tax of 334% had been levied on 
a long list of “ein ™ including fur- 
niture, hats, gloves, bedding, china- 
ware, cutlery, radios, typewriters, and 
musical instruments (BW—Novy.2’40,p 
59). On another long list of goods— 
including textiles, clothing, and such 
household items as brooms—the amount 
which domestic business could buy 
from the wholesalers was cut to two- 
thirds or one-half of the previous year. 
@ Wartime “Mergers”—But it was an 
announcement made in London last 
week which really shocked even the 
British. Effective immediately more 
than 50 British industries are being 
compelled by the government to con- 
centrate their manufacturing in a few 
plants and to turn over all the others 
and their labor to war work. 

What this means is that a group of 
manufacturers—let’s say of shoes—will 
pool their orders, decide on one or two 
plants to handle all of the export 
demand and the restricted domestic 
business, and offer the labor and facili- 
ties of the remaining plants to specially- 


assigned war business. To the one or two 


plants that will continue to produce 
shoes will be given the responsibility 
for turning out shoes under the trade 
names of the various members of the 
group—unless all agree to use a single 
nationalized trade name—and for shar- 
ing the profits according to the portion 
of the country’s total business each 
manufacturer normally handled. ‘This 
same scheme will be followed in the 
hosiery, textile, pottery, furniture, cor- 
set, glove, chinaware and other in- 
dustries included in the government's 
list of “non-war” plants. 

American business is far less depend- 
ent than that in Great Britain on its 
export trade; the country is far more 
self-sufficient; its factories do not seem 
to be in any early danger of bombing. 
But, reading the Sloan proposal this 
week for a tax which would help to 
curtail consumption of goods which 
might free some factories for more 
intensive armament production, a good 
many executives were reminded of the 
similarity to developments in Europe 
just before the war started or during 
the first year of adjustment to “doing 
business under arms.” 


Air Cargo, Inc. 


Four big airlines form cor- 
poration to set up framework 
for air freight business, thus fore- 
stalling possible rivals. 

Acres of paper have been covered with 


the surveys and tabulations of outfits 
that yearn for a finger in the large pie 


which they believe air freight jus 
eventually become (BW—Jan.4'41,)24 

Last week, the airlines took cox 

tive steps. The four biggest do: 
operators—American, Eastern, ‘Trai 
tinental & Western, and United—j« inc 
with Air Transport Association of A )y¢ 
ica to form a corporation called Aj 
Cargo, Inc. Each line pitched $25 ()() 
into the pot, put its president on the 
board. At last accounts, they were sti 
looking for someone to head up the 
organization. 
@ Looking over the Field—Annow iced 
purpose of the new enterprise is “to sur 
vey the possibilities of engaging in the 
business of transporting freight and ex 
press by air.” Further meat in the off 
cial handout is the statement that 
“plans . . . have been discussed with 
all of the airlines and it is contemplated 
that all airlines will participate in its 
ownership and control as soon as it i 
found desirable for the new corporation 
to engage in the air cargo business. 

Reduced to its bare bones, Air Cargo’s 

immediate purpose is reported as hold 
ing the name and forestalling others 
who might be inclined to start out inde 
pendently to do this type of job. 
@ Future Must Decide—How Air Carg: 
will eventually affect the stake of Rai 
way Express Agency, which now handles 
ground collections and deliveries, 
mains to be seen. 

No two authorities agree on how 

much freight will eventually be flown 
But all agree that the volume of domes 
tic cargo that U.S. airlines have thus fai 
managed to dey elop is distressingl 
small. Statistics published by Air ‘Trans 
port Association include Pan-American’ 
ocean-going operations, hence are not 
strictly indicative. But it is notable that 
while passenger miles on this tabulation 
were rising from 491 millions to 1,445 
millions in 1936-40, pounds of express 
carried rose only from 8 millions to 14 
millions. Thus the 1940 express ton 
nage is equivalent to 70,000 passengers 
A large share of the cargo increase was 
trans-Atlantic clipper volume in the wat 
years. 
@ Orphan of the Airways—Air express 
has been the orphan of the airways ever 
since their founding. The rates are so 
high that, except in emergencies, the 
encourage shipping only high-value and 
relatively light-weight goods that are in 
a hurry. 

At the same time, the rates are so low 
that the airline operator derives from cx 
press a lower per-pound revenue than 
from passengers or mail. 

Under these conditions, when an air 
line makes a play for extra cargo busi 
ness, it is a tip-off that passenger travel 
is short of expectations. Significantly, 
United’s recent inauguration of a nightly 
all-express trip from New York to Chi 
cago with intermediate stops came 
shortly after the autumn’s series of 
crashes rocked the industry. 
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ALL OVER THE MAP! _ 
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Customers enjoy the benefits of Container Cor- 
poration’s strategically located paperboard mills 
and package plants. For costs, deliveries and service 


reflect mileage. 


Yet products of the various plants are under rigid 
laboratory control for uniformity and quality. This 
company is thoroughly integrated, with its own 


y a Fernandina 
sources of materials, its own paperboard mills, carton 
and shipping case factories. For every customer, the 


/ 
entire organization collaborates in selecting “the one 
@ Ft. Worth e e 


correct package for the job.” 


At your service is an organization geared to pro- 
gressive, thorough packaging analysis and creation 
. .. the men and the machines for economical, speedy 
production . . . the talent and sales-mindedness for 
packages that sell. Get in touch with the nearest Con- 
tainer Corporation office and arrange a survey of 
your present and future packaging problems. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, AND 21 OTHER STRATEGICALLY LOCATED CITIES 
CORRUGATED AND SOLID-FIBRE SHIPPING CASES © FOLDING CARTONS © BOXBOARDOS 
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TNEC—Magnificent Failure 


That's the verdict so far as immediate, concrete results 
are concerned, but exhaustive diagnosis of economic ills may be 
expected to inspire plenty of new laws in post-war era. 


With the conclusion of its final regu- 
larly scheduled hearing last week, the 
lemporary National Economic Com- 
mittee was preparing to fold its tent 
and silently steal away. The $1,190,000 
monopoly investigation comes officially 
to an end on Apr. 3, 1941—just a few 
days short of three vears after President 
Roosevelt asked for ‘‘a thorough study 
of the concentration of cconomic power 
in American industry and the effect of 
that concentration upon the decline of 
However, the final re 
ports of the committee will not be com- 
pleted until two or three weeks after 


competition.” 


As close to an official portrait as has 
ever been taken of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee—seated: 
Rep. Clyde Williams, Mo.; Rep. Hat- 
ton Sumners, Tex.; Senator Joseph 
O'Mahoney, Wvo., T NEC chairman; 
Wavne C. Taylor, Under Secretary of 
Commerce; Rep. B. Carroll Reece, 
lenn.; Garland S. Ferguson, Federal 
l'rade Commissioner. Standing: Jo- 
seph J. O'Connell, Jr... Treasury De 
partment; Leon Henderson, TNEC 
economic coordinator; Dewey Ander- 
son, IT NEC executive secretary; M. 
Joseph Meehan, chief statistician of 
the Bureau and Foreign and Domes- 
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that date, and still a few more weeks 
may be required before copies are avail- 
able from the Government Printing 
Office. 

@ Regarded as a Dud—Since these re- 
ports, contaming summary conclusions 
and recommendations, should be, by all 
odds, the most significant in the whole 
series which ‘I'NEC has issued, any bal 
anced appraisal of the committee's 
accomplishment must necessarily wait 
upon their publication. But it is not 
likely that the reports will materially 
alter the prevailing opinion that in 
terms of concrete results I'NEC has 


tic Commerce (an alternate on the 


committee); Thurman Amold, Assist- 
ant Attorney General; Sumner T. 
Pike, SEC Commissioner; Willis Bal 
linger, FTC economist; Joseph Bor- 
kin, Special Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral; Isador Lubin, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics. 

Ballinger and Borkin are not actu 
ally members of the committee but 
were active participants in mally Ses 
sions. Missing from the portrait are 
Senator James M. Mead, N. Y., who 
replaced the late Senator Borah on 
the committee; Senator Wallace H. 
White, Jr.. Me., who replaced ex- 


been a magnificent failure, a 
dud. ‘This is an opinion which: is 
by New Dealers, who hoped for 
in the wav of blood-and-thunder 
lines and fundamental legislat 
forms, and by many business m 
cerely interested in the stimulat 
competition to stave off the gover 
regulation which inevitably grov 
the concentration of economic px 
@ Crowded by the War—Conceiy ab); 
history may, as it yields perspectiy 
deal more kindly with the investig: ti 
If this happens, it will be only 
justice, for during the committec 
time, history dealt harshly wit!) ; 
Revelations of business abuses—acty 
and alleged—which might have prove 
sensational at another time were lit, 
ally crowded out of newspaper an 
magazine columns by the war. 
Readers were not interested in th. 
ills and ailments of our economi 
tem when they felt that the very lif 


Senator William King; and Theodore 
]. Kreps, TNEC economic adviser— 
as well as a number of departmental 
alternates. 

Aside from the Senate representa- 
tives, the only other change in person- 
nel was that in which Wayne Taylor, 
Under Secretary of Commerce, re- 
placed Richard C. Patterson, Jt. Ad- 
mittedly, however, the title of eco 
nomic coordinator conferred on Leon 
Henderson, TNEC’s first executive 
secretary, is of the courtesy variety, for 
the pressure of national-defense work 
has largely removed Henderson from 
the TNEC picture. 
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When you buy yournext truck, 


consider these facts. They are 
reasons why so many truck 


operators prefer Ford Trucks. 


the nation over—in fleet oper- 

ations, on individual trucking 
operations, in city delivery work, 
in fast highway freight hauling, 
in farm work—more Ford Trucks 
are at work than trucks of any 
other make. 


] JOB EXPERIENCE. On hauling jobs 


JOB TESTS. For years Ford Trucks 

have sold themselves in “on- 

your-job” tests on all types of 
hauling jobs. They are their own 
best salesmen. Ask your Ford 
dealer to let you test a Ford 
against your needs, under your job 
conditions and with your own 
driver before you buy. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


PERFORMANCE. Ford Trucks do 
3 more work in less time at 

lower cost. Whatever your job 
— in city trafic or on the high 
way, in heavy-duty hauling or 
door-to-door delivery—there is a 
Ford Truck that will perform 
economically and dependably. I 
will bring to your job the power, 
flexibility, load-carrying and pull 
ing ability that your job demands 


ECONOMY. Ford Truck economy 
A ses with low first cost. It 

continues with low operating 
cost. And Ford Trucks seldom 
need repairs but when they do 
the Ford Engine and Parts Ex 
change Plan brings to Ford Truck 
owners exceedingly low main 
tenance costs. Such economies add 
up to low cost hauling per ton-mil« 


right Ford Truck for your job 
from 42 body and chassis 
types, 6 wheelbases and a choice of 
engines ranging from the super 
economy “4” to the heavy-duty 95 
hp V-8. Make your choice today! 


By rico You can select a jus 


of that system was threatened by an out- 
side force. Production at any price, 
rather than production for increased 
social benefit, became the order of the 
day. 

@ Split Personality—I'NEC’s troubles 
cannot, however, be blamed exclusively 
upon the war. In part, they were or- 
ganic, internal. The machinery of in- 
vestigation, which Congress established 
when it created the TNEC on June 16, 
1938, was not the kind of machinery 
best adapted to the job. For the first 


senting both the legislative and execu- 
tive divisions of the government. 
Three members represented the Sen- 
ate; three represented the House; and 
one each was appointed from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, and the De- 
partments of Justice, Treasury, Labor, 
and Commerce. Inevitable differences 
in attitude between the professional and 
political wings of the committee de- 
stroyed any hope of unity and militated 
against the achievement of a focus for 


time, 


a big federal investigation was 
assigned to an organization with a split 


the committee’s work. 


@ Busy Secretary—Leon Henderson, 


the 


personality—a jomt committee repre- committee's first executive secretary, 

Published Hearings of the TNECt 
Part | Economic Prologue—Statements of Messrs. Lubin, Thorp, Henderson $0.25 
Part 2 Automobile and glass container patents 75 
Part 3 General data on patents—Patent Commissioner Coe 35 
Part 4 Insurance—Testimony on size, growth, holdings, operating practices of insur- 

ance companies (Feb. 6-17, 1939) 50 
Part 5 Monopolistic practices in industries—Federal Trade Commission; also devel- 

opment of beryllium industry—Justice Department 75 
Part 5-A. Case studies of monopolistic practices—Federal Trade Commission 15 
Part 6 Liquor industry 40 
Part 7 Monopolistic practices in milk and poultry industries, including rebuttal tes- 

timony—Federal Trade Commission 75 
Part 8. Consumer problems—Consumers’ Counsel, Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 

istration i 
Part 9. Savings and Investment—Securities and Exchange Commission 75 
Part 10 Insurance—Intercompany agreements, terminations, savings bank insurance, 

and legislative activities (June 6-21, 1939) 75 
Part 10-A. “Operating results and investments of the twenty-six largest legal reserve life 

insurance companies in the U.S. 1929-1938"—Securities and Exchange 

Commission ; 35 
Part 11 Construction 15 
Part 12 Insurance—Industrial insurance (Aug. 23—Sept. 7, 1939 a3 
Part 13 Insurance—Case studies of Travelers, Shenandoah Life, Equitable Life, 

Northwestern Life, of Dallas, and Illinois Bankers Life insurance companies 

Sept. 11-22; Oct. 26-27; Dec. 7-22, 1939) 75 
Part 14 Petroleum industry, Sec. I (Sept. 24-30, 1939) 75 
Part 14-A. Petroleum—Economic outline : 75 
Part 15 Petroleum industry, Sec. II (Oct. 2-7, 1939) 75 
Part 15-A. Petroleam—Marketing practices in retail distribution of motor fuel and 

motor lubricant products 35 
Part 16 Petroleum industry, Sec. III (Oct. 9-16, 1939) 1.00 
Part 17 Petroleum industry, Sec. [IV (Oct. 17-25, 1939) 65 
Part 17-A. Petroleum—Replies of oil companies to committee questionnaire on financial 

data and related topics + 30 
Part 18 Iron and steel industrv—lIron ore (Nov. 1—3, 1939) 30 
Part 19 Iron and steel industry—General price policies (Nov. 6-10, 1939 35 
Part 20 Iron and steel industry—Price policies on specific products; also Pacific 

Coast problems and Steel Export Association (Nov. 8-15, 1939 35 
Part 21 War and prices nena 65 
Part 22. Investment banking—Case studies of Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., Har- 

riman Ripley & Co., Blyth & Co.; also financing of Chicago Union Station 

Co. and Pacific Gas & Electric Co. (Dec. 12—14, 1939) 50 
Part 23. Investment banking—Operations of J. P. Morgan & Co. and Morgan Stanley 

& Co. in financing of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and various 

railroads (Dec. 15-20, 1939)..... A lll PO EEE LE AE ORE NO. 2 65 
Part 24. Investment banking—Case studies of Goldman, Sachs & Co., Lehman Bros., 

Smith, Barney & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Glore, Forgan & Co.; also 

financing of Cleveland-C liffs Iron Co., Standard Gas & Electric Co., and 

Shell Union Oil Corp.; also concentration in management, underwriting 

and sale of registered bond issues (Jan. 8-12, 1940) 75 
Part 25 Cartels F ; ie eS 1.50 
Part 26. Iron and steel industry—United States Steel Corp. studies on prices and 

costs (Jan. 23-25, 1940) ms ce ’ 65 
Part 27 Iron and steel industry—Distribution and price of selected steel products; 

also basing point svstem (Jan. 26-30, 1940). , : 75 
Part 28. Life Insurance—Operating results and investments (Feb. 12—Mar. 1, 1940). 1.25 
Part 29 Interstate Trade Barriers B > 
Part 30 Technology and concentration of economic - power. 5 
Part 31. Investments, profits, and rates of return for selected industries “f 
Part 31-A. Statements and criticisms on various monographs, together with rejoinders 

by monograph authors se i . 

* Not published as of Mar. 17, 1941. 
+ All titles are available from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 

Office, Washington. 
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strove valiantly to overcome the finda. 
mental organizational flaw. His jp. 
creased duties, first as SEC commis. 
sioner and then as head of - Price 
Stabilization Division of the Nationa) 
Defense Advisory Commission finvally 
forced him to retire. Two successive 
changes in the executive post didn’t 
help to preserve continuity of policy or 
procedure. 

If TNEC is short on effectiveness 
thus far, it is long on authoritativenes 
and documentation. Never in all! his. 
tory has a record been compiled which 
so exhaustively dissected a_ nation’s 
economy. 

@ Minutes and Monographs—That tec 
ord is in two divisions. One part of it 
consists of the public hearings (see table, 
on this page), which were initiated Dec. 
1, 1938, and which, with the exception 
of the cleanup sessions in the last 
month, were concluded on Apr. 26, 


1940. The second part of the record is 
composed of series of monographs, 
systematic studies of economic prob- 


lems paralleling the hearings (see table, 
page 27). The great bulk of this record 
has already been published—a truly phe 
nomenal accomplishment, unequaled by 
any other major investigation—and the 
rest of the record is already in the hands 
of the printer or will be there within 
the next few wecks. 

The green-covered volumes of hear- 

ings have been divided into 31 parts 
published in 37 volumes. Of these vol- 
umes all but three were published as of 
Mar. 17 and only one of the three— 
volume 3]A—was still in process of 
preparation. The records of the hear- 
ings, including some 3,300 charts and 
exhibits and exceeding 20,000 pages, 
contain the testimony of 655 witnesses 
about the operation of 95 industries. 
(Incidentally, most industry witnesses 
didn’t collect the subpoena fees, includ- 
ing transportation expenses, which the 
law allows them.) 
e More Red Volumes—The red-bound 
monographs will number 44, including 
a summary volume on which the com- 
mittee is still at work. In addition to 
the summary, 11 other volumes are 
scheduled to come from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, presumably by 
the end of April. Although the mono- 
graphs exceed the hearings volumes 
numerically, they are not so bulky, will 
take up only about two feet of shelf 
room when completed as contrasted 
with about 27 or 28 inches for th¢ 
hearings record. 

Although many of the monographs 
were contributed by authorities outsid« 
the government, the majority of them 
were prepared by departmental men 
and, for this purpose, TNEC allocated 
the following sums from its budget: 
Commerce Department, $115,705; Fed 
eral Trade Commission, $124,295; 
Justice Department, $155,500; Labor 
Department, $117,000; Securities and 
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Monroe Adding-Calcuiator, Model MA 7-W. Simple, speedy, automatic. The ideal calculatur for volume figuring, at a price to fit any budge 


FIGURES the spotlight is on production today. more production, 


faster production; and all along the way that means more figure work, faster 
figure work, accurate figure work. Monroe is ready to meet the demand; 
ready with simple, speedy machines for ev type of business figuring, ma- 
chines that turn out more figures at less cost—-and ready with a nation-wide 


service organization of Monroe-owned branches in every important city in 


the United States. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


MACHINES FOR CALCULATING, 
ADDING, BOOKKEEPING, 
CHECKWRITING 
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Investigate Lyon Equipment and Survey Service 


@ The immediate advantages— 
saving space, time, and money —that 
follow the installation of Lyon Equip- 
ment is due to: (1) The availability of a 
complete line of adjustable units which 
are readily adapted to the specialized 
needs of any manufacturer; (2) The 
broad experience of Lyon Engineers in 
planning space, labor and time-saving 
set-ups for stockrooms, toolrooms and 
materials in production; (3) The ability 
of the Lyon organization to quickly 


deliver all recommended equipment. 

The Lyon Line—carried in stock for im- 
mediate shipment— includes steel stor- 
age shelving, toolroom and shop equip- 
ment that will help break many of today’s 
manufacturing bottlenecks. Items shown 
on this page give you a suggestion of the 
scope of this line. Write us for catalogs 
and information on how Lyon Survey 
Service is helping manufacturers con- 
serve floor space, speed up production, 
and reduce damage and loss of tools. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: Dept. 81, Aurora, Illinois 
Brenches and Distributors in All Principal Cities 


LYON 


STORAGE EQUIPMENT 


Sete s : 


Warehoused in Major 


Cities. 


Cabinets: 


Streamlined de- 
sign. Big capa- 
city.Wide variety 
of shelf adjust- 
ments possible. 


Li-Flat Cabinet: 
Safe, accessible 
storage for blue 
prints, drawings, 
maps, photo- 
graphs, etc. 


(Patent No. 2-202-427) 
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Exchange Commission, $255,000; Con- 
sumers’ Counsel of the Agriculture De- 
vent, $8,000; Treasury Depart- 
ment, $50,610. 
@ Not for Publication—One monograph 
will not be published. This is a study 
by the Department of Commerce of the 
extent to which government policy— 
taxes, patents, etc.—is responsible for 
the concentration of economic power. 
It will be available to scholars only in 
manuscript form at the National Ar- 
chives, where it has already been de- 
posited. TNEC officials explain that 
there were insuperable difficulties in 
#2 -diting, illustrating, and printing the 
material, but the absence of the mono- 
gaph from the published record is sure 
to give tise to the rumor that govern- 
ment officials outside the Commerce 
AC rtment just didn’t like the study’s 
iain s. This is especially likely because 
TNEC was specifically instructed by 
Congress to investigate, among other 
things, “the effect of — tax, pat- 
ent, and other government policies — 
competition, price levels, unemploy- 
ment, profits, and consumption.” 
New Sales Records—Eight thousand 
sts of the hearings were made available 
for the press, for government officials, 
and for witnesses, but only 1,000 sets 
of the monographs were distributed 
free. No government report is a best- 
gller, but TNEC claims that some of 
its output is establishing new sales rec- 
ords at the Government Printing Office, 
and there are already reports that some 
issues are near the out-of-print stage. 
i are outselling hearings 
volumes by more than 2 to 1. 

Late last month monograph sales 
passed the 50,000 mark, while the hear- 
ings had scored only a little better than 
20,000. Most popular monographs are 
the SEC studies on life insurance (Nos. 
2and 28), which account for almost 
half the monograph sales. SEC scores 
gain with the same subject in the hear- 
ings series, for its report on the “Oper- 
ating Results and Investments of the 
26 Legal Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
panies in the U.S., 1929-1938” (Part 
2.98 }-A) is that division’s “best-seller.” 
¢ Raw Material—Here admittedly is raw 
material for generations of research 
scholars, but it has a significance which 
goes considerably beyond the academic. 
For here is also the raw material for 
uncounted laws and regulations, state 
and federal. Already, at least a dozen 
bills have been introduced in Congress, 
tensibly to correct some glaring evil 
revealed by the TNEC, pe legislators 
pre only now beginning to find out that 
he hearings are highly readable and 
ital documents, chock-full of fine ma- 
etial for campaign and floor speeches. 

Once the pressure of war and defense 
pbates, thus permitting the development 
of new and burning legislative issues, a 
Hov0od of bills based on C evidence 

‘not unlikely. 
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e Antitrust Ammunition—Enforcement 
officials, notably in the Antitrust Divi- 
sion, are expected to find a good deal of 
grist for their mill in the record. In 
fact, they already have, for antitrust 
actions involving the beryllium and 
glass industries are based in whole or 
part on TNEC findings. Some other 
industries and individual corporations 
that TNEC put on the spot are taking 
steps to put their houses in order lest 
Thurman Amold move in. 

Conscious of the fact that the war 
had taken the heat off its current opera- 


tions and well aware that the chief valuc 
of its researches would not be realized 
until the reconstruction period arrived, 
TNEC for the last year has been point 
ing its effort toward post-war planning 
And already in many a bureau office 
where blueprints for the future are being 
drafted, TNEC’s work is getting careful 
scrutiny—scrutiny that will be intensi 
fied as soon as the final report with the 
recommendations is issued. 

@ Political Caution—Those recommen 
dations are sure to be a whole lot 
less sweeping than almost any individual 


Commission 


Statistics 


Statistics 


* Not published, as of March 17, 1941. 
Washington, D. C. 


Monographs of the TNECt 


No. Name and Sponsor 
1. Price Behavior and Business Policy, Bureau of Labor Statistics............ $0.45 
2. Families and Their Life Insurance, Securities and Exchange Commission. 25 
3. Who Pays the Taxes? Commerce Department......................... - 10 
4. Concentration and Composition of Individual Incomes, Commerce Department. . 15 
5. Industrial Wage Rates, Labor Costs and Price Policies, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
ano ee OTE FEN EE Ree Tritc riee 25 
6. Export Prices and Export Cartels (Webb-Pomerene Associations), Commerce 
Department and Federal Trade Commission.................. ae 
7. Measurement of Social Performance of Business, TNEC...... See wae 30 
8. Toward More Housing, TNEC and Commerce Department..... . 30) 
9. Taxation of Corporate Enterprise, Commerce Department........ . 60 
10. Industrial Concentration and Tariffs, TNEC............ Faxit ‘ed 35 
11. Bureaucracy and Trusteeship in Large Corporations, TNEC 30 
12. Profits, Productive Activities and New Investment, TNEC......... 35 
13. Relative Efficiency of Large, Medium-Sized and Small Business, Federal Trade 
SNL. 44's tern dxrue nd nd cabal ommnnamda eid coed. écee vats aai ae. ool 
14. Hourly Earnings of Employees in Large and Small Enterprises, Labor Depart- 
cos ce SES ne Ret pe Ae ee ee ee 15 
15. Financial Characteristics of American Manufacturing Corporations, Commerce 
no RS Sane Son hig ieee SN ‘mera 40 
16. Antitrust in Action, Justice Department and TNEC.................... hes. ><a 
17. Problems of Small Business, Commerce Department, Securities and Exchange 
eR See tae pes ne ae a AO 
18. Trade Association Survey, Commerce Department................ 50 
19. Government Purchasing—An Economic Commentary, TNEC and Treasury 
SR RARS RRR Reece ene ey ith oie 35 
20. Taxation, Recovery, and Defense, TNEC................... nites ada's ‘ 35 
21. Competition and Monopoly in American Industry, TNEC......... . . 
22. Technology in Our Economy, TNEC..................... ite . 
23. Agriculture and the National Economy, Agriculture Department. ' 10 
24. Consumer Standards, TNEC...................... a ¥ 
ie ih. ne ee > ae 
26. Economic Power and Political Pressures, TNEC............ : ‘ 25 
27. The Structure of Industry, Commerce Department............... ° 


29. Distribution of Ownership in 200 Largest Non-Financial Corporations, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission........ 
30. Survey of Shareholdings in 1710 Corporations with Securities Listed on a 
National Securities Exchange, Securities and Exchange Commission 35 
31. Patents and Free Enterprise, Justice Department . 
32. Economic Standards of Government Price Control (Electric Power, Milk, Bitu 
minous Coal, Other Instances of Government Price Control), Bureau of Labor 


33. Geographical Differentials in Prices of Building Materials, Bureau of Labor 


35. Large-Scale Organization in the Food Industries, Agriculture Department... . . . 20 
36. Reports of the Federal Trade Commission on Natural Gas and Natural Gas 


Pipelines in the U.S.A., Agricultural Implement and Machinery Inquiry, and 


AGS 6 5.5 «ic 4a Senne Le ber Ae ax xan noe Kane ea a3 20 
$1.. Files Roeeaaaettion in: Stel, TMC: ........ «56 ovds. teas. sc sd becuase 10 
42. The Basing Point Problem, Federal Trade Commission..................... ° 


43. The Motion Picture Industry—A Pattern of Control, TNEC................ 15 
44. Summary Volume, TNEC............ 9a 


+ All titles available from Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 


eral Trade Commission 10 


DAY DREAMS of America’s grandeur 
and gallant past come to your mind, 
as the beautiful “‘Water Level Route” 
rolls by the wide windows of your 
New York Central train. Nature and 
history combined to make this route 
memorable for every American. 


RESTFUL DREAMS area promise ful- 
filled, in the soft easy luxury of your ac- 
commodations over the smooth Water 
Level Route. Nature and engineering 
foresight combined to “streamline” 
New York Central’s roadbed for your 
comfort and complete relaxation. 


Ask your local travel or ticket agent 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 
SYSTEM / 
Ag 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE...YOU CAN SLEEP! ' 
28 


member of the committee would like 
them to be. This is so because each 
member has his own pet panaceas, but 


| only those which can command a ma- 


jority vote of the entire commission 
will win a place in the list of recom- 
mendations. And many members will 
be loath to endorse another member's 
proposal—even anonymously as one of 
the committee of 12—if that proposal 
has any possibility of embarrassing them 
politically. 

It is for that reason that the ener- 
getic and optimistic H. Dewey Ander- 
son, secretary of the committee, will 


| probably be disappointed in his attempt 


to persuade the committee to go on 
the record with a name vote on each 
individual proposal. As the grand finale 
has approached, the committee has be- 
come more and more skittish, until, 


only a few weeks ago, it seemed there 


might be no recommendations at all. 
@A Safe Bet—Theoretically, the com- 
mittee can make recommendations on 
any of the evidence presented in the 
course of its whole investigation. Actu- 
ally it’s a safe bet that the draft of 
recommendations, currently being pre- 
pared by a subcommittee composed of 
Chairman O’Mahoney, Rep. Reece, 
SEC Commissioner Pike, Joseph 
O’Connell of the Treasury, and Rep. 
Sumners (ex officio), will be largely con- 
fined to the recommendations advanced 
during the past month by individual 
members and their departmental spokes- 
men at T'NEC’s novel series of so-called 
public sessions. 

@ Talking to Itself—These public ses- 
sions, at which TNEC virtually talked 
to itself, were substituted for the free- 
for-all sessions which were promised 
when the committee stopped its public 
hearings a year ago. (Apparently, ‘TNEC 
feels that industry has been given sufh- 
cient opportunity for a last rebuttal by 
the scheduling of Part 31-A in the 
hearings series. This will include state- 
ments of “any responsible party” on 
any of the monographs and a rejoinder 
to such criticism by the authors of the 
monograph under fire.) 

@ Armnold’s Requests—First and most 


| demanding witness at TNEC’s public 
| sessions, inaugurated Feb. 12, was Assist- 


ant Attorney General Thurman Arnold 
who, with his lieutenant, Corwin Ed- 
wards, advanced a plea for repeal of 
the Miller-T'ydings Act which lifts the 
Sherman Act ban on resale price main- 
tenance agreements entered into under 
state fair trade laws (BW —Feb.22’41, 
p35). He also asked for (1) more money 
to push his antitrust drive; (2) legisla- 


| tion which would enable him to strike at 


local collusion on rents and local ordi- 


| nances that prohibit prefabricated hous- 


ing; (3) increased penalties for violating 
the Sherman Act; (4) a law to compel 
registry of proposed mergers when more 
than 50% of any commodity would be 
put under the control of one manage- 


’ 


PLENTY OF PIPERS 


In spite of the competition frov 
bombers and pursuit planes for ma 
terials and mechanics, private plane 
manufacturers are still doing a boom- 
ing business—as witness these 170) 
Piper Cub planes awaiting delivery at 
the Lock Haven airport recently. Ex 
pansion of the Piper Aircraft plant in 
Lock Haven has now made possible 
production of more than 100 training 
planes a week. These are used main 
in the Government's Civilian Pilot 
Training program, which is turning 
out some 53,000 fliers annually. 


ment; (5) a law to permit federal courts 
to enjoin the enforcement of a state or 
local law which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission might prove constituted an in- 
terstate trade barrier; and (6) a law 
permitting federal courts to appoint the 
FTC as a master in chancery to hear 
evidence and make findings of fact on 
antitrust cases. 

© Supported by FTC—On Feb. 15 and 
again on Mar. 1, FTC endorsed vir 
tually all of Arnold’s proposals—notably 
the last three—and renewed its oft-re 
peated request for amendment of the 
Clayton Act to outlaw the acquisition 
by one company of another company's 
physical assets where the effect of such 
acquisition would substantially lessen 
competition. (The acquisition of voting 
stock is already outlawed in such 
situations.) 

@ Federal-State Committee — Principal 
recommendation advanced by the De 
partment of Commerce, through Under 
Secretary Wayne Taylor, was for the cre- 
ation of a Joint Federal-State Commit- 
tee on Intergovernmental Relationships, 
composed of four representatives of in- 
dividual states (to be appointed by the 
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TO 


ACTION 
economy 
launch ¢ 
rising cos 
causes of 


ALTION. 


AME/sIC2: 


TO MEET THE CHALLENGE OF THE TIMES 


Business must eliminate delays, errors, losses and waste 


ACTION, America! Clear the way for new speed and 
economy records in store, office and plant operations. « 
launch an immediate, vigorous offensive against the 
ising costs of doing business. e Uproot and destroy the 
causes of delays, errors, losses and waste. « Investigate 


the profitable performance of Methods which speed 
operations, insure accuracy, reduce costs, increase prof 
its. ¢ To this end, call in Addressograph. « You'll 
ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY listed in principal cil 
telephone books. If you prefer, write to... 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION « Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO © Soles Agencies in Principal Cities 


Reduce Payroll Expense « Keep Customers Active 
+ Prevent Losses in Fabrication « Avoid Collection 
Losses © Avoid Misdirected Deliveries and Ship- 
ments ¢ Handle Stockholder Records Better 


METHODS THAT SAVE TIME AND MONEY AND 


Addressagraph 


Speed Up Handling of Orders * Maintain Effec 
tive Inventory Control « Stop Loss of Production 
Time © Route Salesmen Profitably » Reduce Cost 
of Mailings « Reduce Expense of Records, Reports 


INCREASE PROFITS 
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MILES of SMILES 
on Timken Bearings 


Timken Bearings literally cover the country with 


efficiency. No matter where wheels and shafts 
are turning, if they are operating with the 
utmost efficiency, they are turning on Timken 
Bearings. @ Whether on railroad, automotive or 
industrial equipment, the use of Timken Bearings 
assures Miles of Smiles for everyone! The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 


— 


NOTICE— Look for the trade-mark TIMKEN 
on every bearing, whether buying new equip- 
ment, or replacing a Timken Bearing in your 
automobile or truck, industrial or farm ma- 
chinery That trade-mark is your assurance of 
quality. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


Sone it 1941 by The Timken 
ler ing Company 


4 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 
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Council of State Governments), 
U.S. senators, two U.S. representat 
and one each from the Department of 
Commerce, Department of Agricultiire, 
Federal Works Agency, and Inters: :te 
Commerce Commission. 

(his recommendation, coupled \ ith 
the suggestion advanced by the Depurt- 
ment of Justice and FTC for bringing 
the antitrust laws to bear on state and 
local ordinances, indicates TNEC’s con- 
cern with interstate trade barriers. 

e Patent Restrictions—Conway P. Coe, 
Commissioner of Patents, took the 
stand Feb. 19 to urge restrictions on the 
injunctive power of the courts as applicd 
to patents important to national < 
fense. He also asked for legislation 1 
quiring federal approval of any applica 
tion for the use of a foreign patent. On 
Mar. 11, these and other recommenda- 
tions affecting patents were submitted 
to T'NEC in the form of a bill. 

@ Agricultural Voice—The Department 
of Agriculture, through E. V. Waugh of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and Mordecai Ezekiel, economic ad 
viser to the secretary, used its turn on 
the stand to present a broad-gauged and 
generalized discussion of the necessity 
for maintaining a proper relationship 
between agriculture and industry. It 
called for protection of the interest of 
both farmer and consumer by outlawing 
distribution abuses and by the develop- 
ment of a broad program for increased 
social aid, incentive taxation, control of 
oversavings, and industrial planning. 

Significant was Mr. Waugh’s sugges- 
tion that antitrust officials bear in mind 
economic service rendered by big dis- 
tributors (chains and mail-order houses) 
in the drive on monopolistic enterprises. 
@ Small Business—SEC Commissioner 
Pike, and Senator Mead, appeared be- 
fore the committee to present a program 
for aid to small business men. Senator 
Mead plumped for his bill to create a 
permanent Industrial Loan Corp, within 
the Federal Reserve System to advance 
funds to new and worthwhile enter- 
prises, but Commissioner Pike expressed 
himself as feeling “very strongly that it 
(aid to small business) 1s a local problem 
which would only be complicated by any 
solution administered primarily from 
Washington.” Pike called attention to 
the Industrial Corporation of Baltimore, 
which has a highly successful 25-year 
record of financing small business, and 
suggested that a federal corporation 
might be established to help other local 
financing agencies bear the cost of con- 
ducting market and production surveys 
which they would have to make before 
they advanced loans. 

@ Life Insurance—Commissioner Pike 
reappeared before the committee to pre- 
sent his recommendations on life insur- 
ance—probably the most widely publi- 
cized and provocative recommendations 
to be advanced throughout the whole 
hearing (BW—Mar.8’41,p18). He urged 


0 
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the extension of federal authority into 
the field of life insurance regulation and 
suggested that the states pass laws per- 
mitting life insurance companies to in- 
yest in common stocks. 

Regardless of the final form of 

'NEC’s recommendations, insurance is 
bound to get a considerable going over 
in executive sessions, for the whole sub- 
ject has been given more attention than 
any other by the committee throughout 
its entire three years. 
e Petroleum Industry—Runner-up to in- 
surance as the industry put on the 
hot-test spot by TNEC is petroleum. 
Publication last week of a monograph 
prepared by economist Roy C. Cooke of 
the Justice Department excited particu- 
lar interest because of its suggestion that 
the $15,000,000,000 oil industry be reg- 
ulated by the government “on public 
utility principles.” 

Mr. Cooke sought to justify his sug- 
gestion on the ground that only the fed- 
eral government was sufficiently power- 
ful to deal with an industry in which 20 
major companies, according to Cooke's 
estimates, own 60% of the assets, con- 
trol 70% of proven oil reserves, 85% of 
pipe lines, 87% of tankers, account for 
85% of gasoline production and sales. 
e@ Lubin on Prices—Only departmental 
representative to focus his recommenda- 
tions on current problems induced by 
the war and defense preparations was 
Isador Lubin of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Dr. Lubin used TNEC’s pub- 
lic sessions to sound a warning against 
all unnecessary government regulation 
of prices in the current emergency. 

Expounding the now fast-fading phil- 

osophy of expansionism to provide but- 
ter as well as guns, he summed up his 
whole case in the following sentence: “I 
feel that the government's policy should 
be not to fix prices but to stimulate 
more production so there will be enough 
to go around and you won't have to fix 
prices.” 
@ Treasury View—The Treasury Depart- 
ment’s last word was an endorsement of 
Thurman Arnold’s general brief for 
stronger antitrust laws more strongly en- 
forced. Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr., assist- 
ant to the General Counsel, had some 
new wrinkles to offer, however. 

He suggested, first, that all trade asso- 
ciations be compelled to register with a 
federal agency and to file regular and 
full reports of their activities, with spe- 
cial reference to such things as the dis- 
semination of trade statistics, the main- 
tenance of price filing systems, and the 
sponsorship of uniform terms of trade. 
Secondly, he endorsed the FTC and Jus- 
tice Department proposal for the regis- 
try of contemplated mergers, but 
suggested that a special agency be estab- 
lished with power to issue declaratory 
tulings and to prevent such mergers as it 
deemed contrary to a specific set of 
standards to be incorporated in its or- 
ganic law. 
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“Yes, yes, yes... 


but can it cook?” 


—says the Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 


@ “Well, hardly! .. . This is a Nationat Typewriting- Bookkeeping 
Machine, usually used by stores and other businesses for making 
accounts receivable records. Easy to learn, easy to operate, fast, exible 


and ready for anything —” 


Once 

e “Wait—will it solve problems of 
overhead and overtime?” 

e “It certainly helps! This machine 
posts statement and ledger at one 
operation, prints proof strip, prints 
credit items in red, keeps all posting 
work always visible, accumulates 
necessary totals—gets more work done 
better and sooner, at lower cost—” 
© “Saves time, 1 presume?” 

e “Time and trouble and money! 
... You see, NATIONAL makes a com- 
plete line of business machines to 
handle records and control money — 


INVESTIGATE 


OT 
—— 
——— 


THE NAT 


Denk-Bookkeeping Machines * TYPEW 
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JONAL CASH REGISTER 


Cash Registers ° Posting ——— Bookkeeping Machines * 


e@ “Machines for listing, posting, 
proving, analyzing, bookkeeping, 
check writing and signing, remittance 
control and more —” 

e@ “That's enough! Controt sells 
me! ... And I'll spread the good news!” 
e “And remember—these machines 
pay for themselves many times over! 
They are made by the makers of 
Nationat Cash Registers — engi- 
neered, sold and serviced by special- 
ists. Whatever your problem, see 
Nationa first!” 

®@ Call the local office ropay. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES ! 


COMPANY ning Machines 


» Check-Writing and poe sis Machines 


AL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


BIG NAMES MAKE 
MIRALUMES BIG NEWS! 


Completely 


Guaranteed 
by Hygrade! 


Sensational quality makes Hygrade’s 
Fluoreseent Lighting Fixtures the 
choice of Bell XCorp., Nash 4@ Co..Van 
Raalte_7 Mills, and a host of others! 


Why do firms that must have starters). Lower maintenance 
the finest in Fluorescent (Hygrade’s easily demount- 
choose Hygrade Miratumes? able reflectors and sturdy 

Because MiraLuMEs offer a lamp holders). Plus the added 
combination of advantagesnot assurance of a complete guar- 
found in any other fixtures: antee! 

Finer light—beautiful, cool, Write today for MmaLuME 
shadow-free light (Hygrade’s catalogue. Dep’t BW3,Hygrade 
patented lamp coating). Sure Sylvania Corp., Ipswich, Mass. 
trouble-free starting (Hy- 
grade’s patented Mirastat 


ALUMES ore op “ 
Mvjerweiter® Laboratory 


Hygrade MIRALUMES 


World’s Only Completely Guaranteed Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures 
Copr. 1941, Mygrade Sylvania Corp. Est. (901. Makers of Mygrade Fleerescent and lacandescent Lamps and Sylvania Radio Tubes 
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Stop-Gap Housing 

$5,000,000 is appropzi- 
ated to buy trailers, dormitories, 
ship boarding houses for work- 
ers in crowded defense cities. 


While more permanent facilities 
housing workers in over-crowded 
fense cities are still largely in the bluc 
print stage, plans for “stop-gap” mceas- 
ures moved rapidly ahead this week with 
the award of orders for house trailers 
and the announcement that temporary 
dormitories and ship boarding houses 
will be constructed at munitions centers 
and navy-yard cities. 

All told, $5,000,000 has been appro 
priated for the temporary facilities 


About $3,600,000 of this total has been 
allocated to the Farm Security Adminis 
tration for the purchase of at least 2,()35 
house trailers for family groups and to 
construct dormitories for unmarried 
men. FSA a on paying about 
$1,000 for each of the trailers, which 
leaves about $1,565,000 for the dormi- 
tories. The remainder of the $5,000,000 
—approximately $1,400,000—has been 
allocated to the Maritime Commission 
for fitting out old ships as boarding 
houses. 
@ Where Trailers Go—T railer men have 
been talking for a long time—but only 
on an if-and-when basis—about such de- 
fense orders for their industry (BW— 
Feb.15’41,p32). Now, it looks as 
though the cat is in the bag. FSA plans 
to station 500 trailers at San Diego, 
Calif.; 200 at Bremerton, Wash.; 450 
at Nashville, Tenn.; 325 at Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; 35 at Sidney, N. Y.; 200 at 
Erie, Pa.; and 325 at Baltimore, Md. 
At each city, trailer camps—with one 
utility building for every 60 trailers— 
will be constructed as soon as possible. 
Actual orders already placed for trail- 
ers are reported to number about 1,750. 
Middle-western trailer makers were 
asked to submit bids on the basis of 
delivering at least fifty $1,000 units 


within 30 days of signing a contract 


| On the Pacific Coast—where the need 


is greatest—anybody who can make a 
trailer for less than $1,200—and without 
the 30-day restriction—was asked to bid. 

Successful bidders were principally 
the big names of the trailer industry. 


| One strange face that turned up, how 


ever, was Willys-Overland which landed 
one of the bigger orders at a price that 
made old-timers wonder if it was 
possible. 

A sore point among manufacturers 
was the small size of the orders they 
received. For example, an_ old-line 
manufacturer who bid on a sizable 
number turned down the order he was 
offered; it was too big to superimpose 
on his present plant and it was too 
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© Savers 
on shipping facilities Conserve tremsport capacity 


Unwarranted returns and untes trade practices — waste 
purchasing power and create om unstable market 


America’s business best supports the country's 
detense by maintaining « hesithy economic tife 


By suggesting that national defense is 
handicapped when shipping facilities 
are strained by “‘a useless and extrava- 
gant burden,” New York’s Popular 
Priced Dress Manufacturers find a 
new way of waging war on the prob- 
lem of returns. 


small to justify fitting out an addition. 
e@ Has Had Experience—One surprise 
about the trailer and dormitory appro- 
priation—at least to outsiders—was the 
fact that the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration was given the money and au- 
thority to handle the program. ‘The 
reason is that FSA for a long time has 
been operating camps and trailer camps 
for migratory workers. 

Furthermore, the Trailer Coach 
Manufacturers Association pushed the 
idea, since FSA won't try to resell the 
trailers when the crisis is past in the 
defense areas—that is, after permanent 
facilities have been erected or the de- 
fense program abates. ‘Therefore, the 
trailer market won’t be glutted with 
used trailers. Instead, FSA will use 
them to house migrants. Besides, the 
manufacturers maintain that FSA off- 
cials know more about proper manage- 
ment of trailer camps than anyone else, 
because they have had more experience. 
@ Details on Dormitories—Details of 
construction of the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s ship boarding houses are not yet 
available, but FSA’s plans for the dormi- 
tories are well advanced. Buildings to 
house 1,000 men will be constructed at 
San Diego; 500 men at Bremerton; 200 
at Nashville; 400 at Orange, Tex.; 400 
at New London, Conn.; 100 at Sidney; 
and 300 at Baltimore. 

About 50 men will be housed in one 
building in single and double rooms 
that will be furnished with simple steel 
furniture. 
will resemble the familiar Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camp buildings. 
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Streamlined Freight Service 
Behind the Most Powerful 
Locomotive in the World! 


Santa Fe again takes the lead, 
as the first road in the world to 
start using Electro-Diesel power 
in all classes of service. 

The locomotive pictured above 
is one of the firs: two of its kind 
to be put into use hauling Santa Fe 
mainline freight to and from the 


Modernized 


West Coast. This four-section 
Electro-Diesel is 193 feet long. 
Has four 16-cylinder G. M. C. 
Diesel engines which provide 
5,400 rated horsepower. Exerts a 
tractive effort of 220,000 pounds 
at starting, Develops a top speed 
of 75 miles per hour. 


railroading enables Santa Fe to maintain its 


24-hour-faster schedules —to render you a better, more complete 
service. You now have the advantages of 


@ Sixth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from Chicago. 


@ Fifth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, and Leavenworth. 


@ Third morning delivery, Chicago to Galveston, Houston, 
and Beaumont. (Less carload merchandise.) 


@ Second morning delivery, Chicago to Oklahoma City. 


@ The only overnight freight service, Chicago to Kansas City. 
@ Free pickup and delivery service on less carload merchandise. 


For the speed and dependability that are 
“the premium of progress’... SHIP SANTA FE 


Call your nearest Santa Fe Representative for full details or write: 


J. J. GROGAN 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER, CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 
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F, like so many thousands of execu- 

tives today, accounting is among 
your pressing problems, why not avail 
yourself of the services of Underwood 
Elliott Fisher and its nation-wide staff 
of machine accounting specialists ? 


This staff not only has available all 
three famous lines of Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Accounting Machines, each in a 
wide variety of models, but a library of 
machine accounting data that holds the 
answer to practically every accounting 
problem that ever developed. 


Is it a matter involving the handling 
of accounts receivable or payable ? Does 
it concern stock control, billing or or- 
der writing? Or does it embrace pay 
rolls and the maintenance of records 


Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Production lines are moving. Factories 
are in high gear. But let us remember 
that “paper work” must keep pace! 


in accord with Federal and State re- 
quirements ? 


Underwood Elliott Fisher not only 
offers the right machine for your pur- 
pose but, without cost to you, the ser- 
vices of its staff of specialists working 
in cooperation with your own account- 
ing organization in applying it to your 
business. Why not telephone our local 
Branch or write today. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Underwood 
Elliott Fisher 
Sundstrand 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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ONE OF MANY 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE MODELS: 


The famous Elliott Fisher Electric Keyboard 
Accounting Machine with the exclusive flat- 
writing platen. Adaptable because of its 
great flexibility to any business. Eliminates 
manual handling of carbons. Performs many 
related operations at a single typing. 


House Sense 


Los Angeles committee on 
job with factual yardsticks to 
avert residential overbuilding 
as result of defense clamor. 


Some of the government-sponsor 
low-income housing units in Los A 
geles never have filled up with tenant 
War work has made low-income tenant 
scarce. ‘lo meet a clamor for defen 
housing, not always based on real need 
and at the same time make sure that no 
“ghost towns’’ will be left when pea 
comes, the Civic Committee on D, 
fense Housing for the Los Angeles Met 
ropolitan Area proposes that defens 
workers be permitted to move into thes: 
low-income dwellings “for the dura 
tion.” Primed with facts showing va 
cancies up to 25%, the committee soon 
will ask Congress for necessary enabling 
legislation. 

So far only one government defense 
housing project has been built in the 
Los Angeles area, a unit for Navy lower 
ratings ashore, and it is believed that all 
war housing can be provided by regular 
builders and financed by private capital 
@ Measure Demand—When _pressurc 
comes for more housing than the facts 
warrant, the Civic Committee proposes 
to haul out yardsticks developed before 
the defense emergency arose. Early in 
1939, when there was over-building of 
apartments, interests concerned with 
housing from the credit, sales, and com 
munity angles got together, contributed 
modestly, and financed a field survey for 
their own purposes. 

Banks, building loan associations, util 

ity companies, merchants selling furni 
ture and furnishings, real estate men, 
formed the Residential Research Com- 
mittee to do the job. Students did the 
field work, data were analyzed by com- 
pany appraisers and statisticians. Much 
information was obtained from local and 
federal organizations. Cost of the whole 
job was very reasonable. 
e’ What Study Shows—The facts gath- 
ered related to vacancies in apartments 
and houses of various types in different 
sections, rate of building in house prop- 
erty, trends in employment, shifts in 
population, real estate activities, changes 
in building costs, real estate foreclosures, 
housing laws, in force and proposed. 

For instance, aircraft and other plants 
in the San Fernando Valley then had 
13,500 workers; expected to double the 
number in the next two years; actually 
did double it in less than one year. 
Single rental houses adjacent to the fac 
tories were scarce, leading to the belief 
that an alarming shortage was just 
ahead. But the survey showed that 
there were 5% vacancies in moderate- 
rent apartments, that small homes for 
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gle on a small payment and _install- 
ments corresponding to rent were being 
puilt at the rate of some 6,000 a year 
py private capital. 

e Drive to Work—Interestingly, the sur- 
vey showed many factory workers driv- 


ing to work from 10 miles upward. | 
About 80% of the men in one large | 
plant drove at least 10 miles, some drove | 
50 miles. The factory worker’s criterion 


was the comfort of his family. Uncon- 
genial living conditions elsewhere ex- 
plained why many workers had moved 
to Los Angeles. 

In this case, the yardsticks indicated 
that private building could be relied 
upon to take care of defense housing 
over a wide area and that such extra 


housing as was needed, beyond normal | 


growth, could be distributed over many 
sections. 

¢Commended—The Civic Committee 
has used the Residential Research Com- 
mittee’s yardsticks to such good advan- 
tage that the whole setup has been 
ommended by Defense Housing Coor- 
dinator Charles F. Palmer, who ap- 
pointed Philip Norton, Los Angeles real- 
tor, as his consultant west of the Missis- 
ippi. The Research Committee’s work 
is done part-time by executives of banks 
and corporations. It makes no public re- 
ports and doesn’t court public attention. 
But the idea already is being studied in 
cities smaller than Los Angeles where 
housing needs are more pressing. 

Los Angeles executives have been 
wondering what will become of defense 
housing when war ends. In the last war 
the city quickly used emergency housing 
because its oil industry developed with 


uew discoveries in the early 1920's. This | 
time, says Phil Norton, there may be a | 
victorious China to rebuild. We have 


the money and the know-how; the Pa- 
cic Coast will do a good business with 


China, its manufacturing industries will | 


epand—and this will take up all the 
defense housing, provided cities build 
wisely and scatter well, through the use 
of yardsticks. 


TURNPIKE LIMIT? 


Because of an increasing number of 
trafic accidents—including 10 deaths 
ince the super-highway opened last 
October (BW —Oct.12’40,p16)—Penn- 
wylvania’s House of Representatives 
voted last week to impose a 70-mile-an- 
hour speed limit on passenger cars using 
the famous Pennsylvania Turnpike from 
Harrisburg to Pittsburgh. Under the 
hw—which still has to be approved by 
the Senate—speed limits for trucks, de- 
pending on various classifications, would 
be set at 30 m.p.h. to 50 m.p.h. and 
buses would be limited to 45 m.p.h. 
Governor James has already decreed that 
the 50-m.p.h. speed limit be applied to 
the turnpike as well as other state high- 
vays, but no attempt has been made to 
‘nforce the ruling. 
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For greater financial safety 


and a bonus of livability... 


Build Low Cost Housing with 


fee CONCRETE 


Good business requires that homes 
for low cost housing be built with 
an eye to lasting economy—with 
rugged materials that assure the 
low annual cost, high rental return 
and high resale value essential to 
sound mortgage financing. 


Basic Advantages in Concrete 


A home with walls, floors and roof 
built for firesafety is sure to be a 
stronger, more trouble-free and 
economical home. Hence, it pays 
you twice over to specify concrete 
for the homes you build or finance. 


The very qualities of concrete: 


which make it non-burnable enable 
it to resist weather, termites and 
decay; assure low upkeep through 
decades of service. 
Manufacturing economies and 
improvements in building methods 


/ 
organization ft 


hro igh scientit 


have speeded up construction with 
concrete and made it more eco- 
nomical than ever. 


How To Get a Concrete Home 


Ask a Concrete Products Manufac- 
turer or Concrete Contractor (see 
phone book) for names of archi- 
tects and builders experienced in 
concrete. Write us for facts on con- 
crete as a preferred mortgage 
investment for large mortgage 
lenders or home developers; also 
the new booklet, "Suggested De- 
signs for Small, Firesafe Concrete 
Homes,”’ (mailed free in the U. S. 
and Canada). 


@ Concrete homes built for industrial employes 
by Maple Realty Co., Hartford, Conn. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A3d-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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HE pressure is on! In every vital industry, in every 
state in the union, speed is the watchword. 


The faster business moves, the greater the need for 
eficient organization, foolproof production control, 
easily accessible and complete records. 


8 Your difficulty may be procurement. But back of 
that is a paperwork problem. With inventories in- 
creased and production greater than ever before, you 
need better records and more dependable controls. 


8 Perhaps your problem is to increase production. 
Here again paperwork must be efficient. You need 
accurate controls against theft. You need record hous- 
ing that protects against fire and sabotage. You need 
records which give you quick and complete summaries. 


8 You may be doubling personnel almost over- 
night. How much do you know about these new people? 
Their nationality? Their previous training? The right 
records make this information available at a glance. 


8 High speed production demands high speed ac- 
counting. New taxes, new reports, new customers, new 
products and models—all add to the burden of your reg- 
ular accounting. This is the time when the right ma- 
chines and methods will pay for themselves many times. 


ae 


4 


Remington Rand is the one organization big enough 
and experienced enough to tackle all of your vital 
paperwork problems. No other compary in America 
has such a broad line of machines and equipment, no 
other can advise with such complete freedom from bias. 


Take typewriters. Where stenographic departments are 
working under pressure, the famed Remington Noise- 
less cuts noise and fatigue, speeds output, makes oper- 
ators happier and reduces “time out.” Remington Rand 
also makes a complete line of standard typewriters 


irst line of defense ! 


How Remington Rand is helping to solve 
many a 1941 Bottleneck in 
Procurement, Production, Personnel and Accounting 


and portables and can recommend special installations 
for any type of work. At the same time we can supply 
carbons, ribbons, line-a-times and special chairs. 


Take Accounting. Remington Rand makes all types 
of machines for descriptive and non-descriptive book- 
keeping, punched card accounting and tabulating, as 
well as a complete line of adding and calculating ma- 
chines. Thus we have no “axe to grind” for any par- 
ticular machine or method. Our representatives are 
free to recommend the one that will solve your problem 
quickest and at lowest cost. 


Record problems are easily solved when you have a 
choice of all types of vertical, visible and loose leaf 
systems, a8 offered by Remington Rand. Fire and theft 
resisting safes and cabinets .. . even desks and chairs 


..- Remington Rand has them all! 


There are six large Remington Rand laboratories 
working solely on improving methods for handling 
business detail. Even on defense orders Remington 
Rand has had valuable first hand experience. We have 
been able to produce several large American and Brit- 
ish orders without disorganizing regular production. 


Why not do this today? 

TART NOW by phoning our nearest office. Let 

this complete business service go to work for you 
at once. Regardless of size, no matter whether you 
run a retail store or a factory, Remington Rand can 
help you cut red tape and end bottlenecks, speed 
handling of paper work, and save money. The names 
at the left represent but a few of the important com- 
panies that Remington Rand has already assisted. 
For the help you need, phone, or if you wish, write 
direct to Remington Rand, Inc. Buffalo, New York. 


Remington Rand 


Offices in all principal cities 


NOISELESS, STANDARD, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS ... ADDING, CALCULATING, BOOKKEEPING MACHINES ... PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING AND TABULATING 
MACHINES . . .KARDEX VISIBLE SYSTEMS, RECORD PROTECTION, FILING METHODS AND EQUIPMENT, LOOSE-LEAF DEVICES... PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS EQUIP- 
MENT... AND OTHER PRECISION PRODUCTS INCLUDING THE FAMOUS REMINGTON DUAL CLOSE-SHAVER—DEALERS, SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN 517 CITIES 
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Magic Miamis Study Economics 


Despite census gain, Miami itself—jarred by January 


tourist slump—hunts industrial payrolls. 


But Miami Beach (up 


331.4% in 10 years) sticks to its playground policy. 


Of the eleven American cities in the 
over-25,000 class which showed a popu- 
lation gain of more than 50% in the last 
census (BW —Feb.22’41,p22), at least 
one is not content to stake its future 
solely on the success formula that has 
made it what it is today. 

Despite an increase of 55.6% in a 
single decade, Miami, Fla., credited with 

i72,172 inhabitants in 1940, now be- 
es that it is toting too many of its 
eggs in one basket. That basket, of 
course, is the tourist trade or, if you pre- 
fer, the commercialization of Florida’s 
climate. Indicating a new trend, Miami’s 
Chamber of Commerce recently startled 
staid members by conducting an indus- 
trial survey and now threatens to bid 
for year-round payrolls. 

e Dissent at “the Beach”—In contrast, 
Miami Beach, which rocketed from 6,- 
494 in 1930 to 28,012 in 1940, a gain 
of 331.4%, has ne welcome sign out for 
industry. It is resolute in its a 
tion to remain exclusively residential, 
policy which appears sound business in 
the light of Miami Beach’s history. 

In 1939, Miami Beach alone invested 
$9,200,000 in 47 hotels, 74+ apartment 
252 homes; in 1940, it again 
increased its “tourist plant” by $12,- 
500,000—42 hotels, 179 apartment 
houses, 313 homes. Its building-permit 
total of $16,250,535 in 1940 ranked it 
14th among the nation’s cities. Miami 
itself was a photo-finisher for 1 5th place. 
As thousands of rooms were added each 
year, new thousands of tourists arrived 
to fill them. 


houses, 


I'he business section of Miami, which 
was both somnolent and unsavory in 
1897 (right), now presents the prepos- 
sessing appearance pictured below. 


@ Some Tourist Figures—Figures of the 
city’s department of finance show that 
for Miami alone “tourist days” (based 
on an average stay of 7.7 days per vis- 
itor) climbed from 5,000,000 in 1933- 
34 to 15,500,000 in 1939-40. The statis- 
ticians use $4.32 per day as an average 
tourist expenditure and calculate Mi- 
ami’s grand take at $67,000,000 for last 
season. 
Both of the “Magic Miamis’’ have 
been, in recent years, ardent believers in 
n “‘it-can’t-happen-here” economic phil- 
osophy. Boosters were certain that the 
law of supply and demand applying to 
the rest of the world simply didn’t touch 
Florida’s Gold Coast; that it wasn’t pos- 
sible to overbuild the resort area. 
e And Then a Shock—Everything looked 
just dandy for the 1940-41 tourist crop 
right through the Christmas holidays, 


STAR PERFORMERS 


Eleven American cities with 
more than 25,000 population 
scored increases exceeding 50° in 
the decade between 1930 and 
1940. Business Week has set out 
to discover and report the business 
reasons for their star performance, 
First inquiry led to California's 
three census-leading cities in thriy- 
ing Los Angeles County (B\W- 
Feb.22’41,p22). After California 
— alphabetically —comes Florida, 
where, as you might expect, the 
spotlight is turned on opulent Mi- 
ami and her seaside sister in the 
bathing suit. 


and then it threatened to wither on the 
vine. With the country’s industry mo, 
ing toward new peak production levels, 
a good many business men apparent) 
found it inadvisable to have as much 
time for Florida as in other years. What 
ever the detailed explanation might be, 
there was no doubt that the Januan 
tourist business had taken a nosedive. 
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THE MACHINES THAT MAKE MACHINES are the 
key to today’s national defense . . . the key to 
tomorrow’s commerce and industrial progress. 


Texaco has long served the machine tool 
industry and all other industries— with quality 
lubricants. No chance exists for bottlenecks 
in this vital phase of operations, for these 
lubricants are always quickly available from 
more than 2300 Texaco supply points across 
the face of the nation. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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Chief charm of Miami Beach is its waterfront. A multi-million-dollar harbor 
improvement project now has preliminary federal approval. 


Kebruary—always the peak month— 
brought a near-capacity crowd and 
things began to look better. Indications 
are that the current season’s yicld for 
Miami will not fall short of $70,000,000 
—better than last year despite the Janu- 
ary slump. 

e@ A Lesson, Nevertheless—Miami Beach 
is the admitted tourist center of the re- 
sort area and so, counting Coral Gables, 
Hialeah, and the half dozen small com- 
munities that round out the areca, it 
would probably be conservative to in- 
crease the figure two and a half times 
and arrive at a tourist income of $175,- 
000,000 for the season. State hotel com- 
mission estimates are somewhat higher. 
Nevertheless, the metropolis of the Gold 
Coast feels that a lesson of some kind 
has been learned. 

‘There is plenty of evidence that the 

January slump will have a cautionary 
effect upon further expansion of tourist 
facilities. And it is more than sufficient 
to account for Miami's awakening inter- 
est in industrial payrolls. 
@ Important in Aviation—Miami has 
already bid with some success for air- 
plane manufacturing and_ fabrication, 
William D. Pawley, the American who 
builds planes for China in the jungles 
off Burma road, is constructing a $750,- 
000 plant on the edge of the E-verglades 
that will commence work on defense 
contracts next month. ‘The Embry- 
Riddle Corp., one of the nation’s largest 
civilian flying school operators, has two 
large plants nearby. 

Eastern Air Lines performs its major 
shop operations here and Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, passing 77,248 passengers 
through its international airport in 1940, 
helped establish Miami as second only 
to New York as a port of foreign entry. 


40 


Aviation’s investment in land, buildings 
and other permanent improvements in 
the Miami area was $5,502,999 as of 
1938. Even in 1937 the aviation pay- 
roll amounted to $2,000,000. 

e Air Express—lhe growth of export air 
express is interestingly reflected in Pan 
American’s experience. When service to 
South and Central America was begun 
in 1931, PAA transported 3,456 Ib. of 
outgoing and 529 pounds of incoming 
express. Last year the clippers brought 
in 92,111 Ib. and dispatched to the 
Latin American republics 334,459 Ib. 

This sub-tropic area, claiming more 
flying days than any other part of the 
United States, steadily is attracting more 
military aviation activities. 

To date, the Miamis have enjoyed 
but small success in their bid for motion 
picture payrolls, despite state-granted 
tax concessions to the industry. 

@ Oranges Come Fifth—Agriculture has 
taken on added importance. Dade 
County, which embraces Miami and its 
constellation of resort cities, produces 
annually about $12,000,000 of the 
state’s $132,000,000 crops. Surprisingly 
enough, the orange and grapefruit yields 
are fifth and sixth in importance, being 
ranked by tomatoes, limes, milk, avo- 
cado pears, and Irish potatoes, in order. 

Business, with industry as a secondary 
contributor, already develops an annual 
payroll in Miami alone of $40,000,000. 
Retail trade, up 9% last January over 
the first month of 1940, accounts for 
$15,000,000 of the total. Wholesalers 
contribute some $9,000,000 and the re- 
mainder is made up largely by hotels 
and establishments serving the tourist 
trade. 

e@ Some Tax Figures—Miami has nearly 
4,000 retail outlets employing over 15,- 


000 persons. Its gross property \ a}, 
tion for tax purposes in 1939 was 5) 44 
718,510. Assessed values in \{jgy 
Beach for 1940 total $70,074,015 wis 
excess accommodations for appr im 
mately $5,000 visitors), paying ne rly al 
of the bill. 

Long-range planners are covintin; 

largely on the new national socia! orde; 
to bring Florida its most  substantig 
year-around prosperity and growtl:. R¢ 
sort communities are making a deter. 
mined bid for the small-brackct, py; 
non-fluctuating, incomes of old-ag: pen- 
sioners, retired civil service employees, 
and over-age military men. Retired Ney 
York City policemen and firemen 4). 
ready are here in numbers sufficicnt to 
maintain a club of their own. 
@ Home-Building Spurred—The influx 
of this type of year-around resident prob 
ably has accounted, in sizable measure, 
for the boom in home-building experi- 
enced by the entire area over the last 
five years. 

Miami Beach built but 54 homes jin 
1930; its total last year was 313, costing 
$3,491,230, for perhaps the highest cost 
average in the country. But Miami, in 
contrast, raced ahead from 114 homes 
in 1930 to 2,451 in 1939 and 2,382 in 
1940. Its permit total last year for 
residential construction was only $1(. 
629,000, reflecting a trend to smaller 
homes from the previous year, when 
$13,203,000 was invested in almost a 
comparable number of residences. 

These homes, mushrooming at the 
rate of 40 to 50 weekly, represented the 
highest per capita home-building ex- 
penditure of any city in the nation. 

e Growing Pains—Miami Beach is only 
25 years old. Its big brother is a ripe 
45, but that is far from old as cities go, 
even in a “young country” like the U.S. 
Both of the Miamis are experiencing 
growing pains. The result has been that 
the area in recent years has had to grap- 
ple in a big way with such problems as 
public parks and playgrounds, improved 
highways, and improved traffic policing. 

There has also been a crime problem. 
As has been pointed out by no less an 
authority than J. Edgar Hoover of the 
FBI, the lawless element is well rep- 
resented in the cross-section of visitors. 
Jewel robberies this season have been 
numerous. 

e Gambling—Strict law-enforcing bows 
to a native-son belief that more or less 
open gambling is necessary to the en- 
joyment of the tourist. Business inter- 
ests, however, are beginning to growl 
that the wheels and the mutuels are tak- 
ing a lion’s share of the tourist dollar. 

If and when the Miamis decide to 
“go pure,” they probably will go about 
it with a characteristic thoroughness that 
will even keep newsboys from pitching 
pennies at sidewalk cracks. Half-way 
measures in climate, sin, growth, or op- 
timism are not tolerated along the sun- 
drenched Gold Coast. 
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D** after day, Studebaker Cham- 

pions are piling up economy 
records for fleet operators. Not just a 
few pennies here and there, but im- 
portant dollars that mount up with 
the miles. 


Engineered to save you money! 


Useless weight has been streamlined 
out of the Studebaker Champion so 
that it combines a new high in gas 
economy with a new high in lively 
performance. 

Studebaker craftsmanship, the fin- 
est in any motor car, keeps the Cham- 
pion in sound condition—on the job, 
day after day, without costly lay-ups 
for repairs. 


More miles, more calls per day 


Thanks to the Champion's positive 
control, its exceptional handling ease, 
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and its smooth, sure-footed ride, 
physical effort and nervous strain are 
reduced to the minimum. Salesmen 
get more work done. 


See your local Studebaker dealer 
and go for a revealing trial drive in a 
Champion. Then put it to the test in 
your own fleet and see how much you 
save. C.I.T. terms if desired. Stude- 
baker service is nation-wide. 


SALESMEN’S COUPE 


$695 


Delivered price at factory, South Bend, Ind 
as of March 13, 1941 subj 


without notice Federal tax 


with this 


STUDEBAKER 
HAMPION 


Firms like These Are Saving 
With Studebaker Champions: 


AFGA ANSCO CORPORATION 
Binghamton, N. Y 
AMERICAN RADIATOR CO. 
New York 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH CO. 

New York City 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 
New York City 
AUTO CAR CO. 

Ardmore, Pa 
COMMONWEALTH-SOUTHERN CORP 
Wilmington, Del 
COOK PAINT & VARNISH COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

CRANE CO. 

Chicago, Ii! 

FULLER BRUSH CO. 

Hartferd, Conn 
GENERAL FOODS CORP. 

New York 
HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
& INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn 
KELLOGG CO 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO 
St. Paul, Minn 
OHIO MATCH COMPANY 
New York City 
PUBLIC UTILITY ENGINEERING AND 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
Chicago, Illinois 
QUAKER STATE Oll REFINING CO 
Oil City, Po 
SWIFT AND COMPANY 
Chicago, Il! 

THE TEXAS COMPANY 
New York City 
U. S. BEDDING COMPANY 
Memphis, Tennessee 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
New York City 


Trunk space that’s a salesman’s dream! 
The 41-cubic foot capacity luggage compart 


ment of the Stud er Champion pro 
ample space for big sample cases, window 


de 


plays and traveling equipment. Contents of 


from inside the 


may be remov 


Car 
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WHO'S WHO IN CA 


Executive Assistants 
to the Minister 


W. A. Harrison 
E. P. Taylor 

W. C. Woodward 
Special Adviser to 
P%the Minister 


Aubrey Davis 


Priorities Branch 
Director General 
R. C. Berkinshaw 


Economics Adviser 
R. A. C. Henry 


Labour Relations 


Director General 
H. B. Chase 


DA 


Deputy Mi 
ief Executiv 
= J.P. Pe 


Executive i 


Wartime Warti . Economics and Statistics Representatives Abroad 
Requirements Board agtine Dedurtstes Branch erg A. Banks 
Pon stroma Raporsantatives Chairman—H. D. Scully Pag Gant Washington—J B. Carswell 
Mobe-&. 4. 0. Bey Lumber—Loren L. Brown Associate “Director | General meats « 
ae my Machine Tools—T. Arnold Oe lca F. G. Rounthwaite 
Member and Secretary— Metals—G. C. Bat H. Carl Goldenberg 
H. Carl Goldenberg Motor Vehicl 1 He 
— i . Cottrelle | 
Sted. D. Belle’ &S Publicity 
t — 
Ship Construction and Repair Statistical Records TS oa _C 
—D. B. Carew H. G. Caldwell Rielle Thomson 
Munitions Production ranch 
Branch Aircraft Production Branch Does a 
Directors General Director General W * t 
H. J. Carmichael R. P Bell “ Di Malkin 
W. F. Drysdale John 
Associate Directors General 
F. rown | 
E. J. Brunning 
Assistant ~~ aaa General Brecutive | ‘ P 
ah j General Pur@hasing Agent 
L. L4Pri 
| , Divisions 
Production and Material Progress— 
‘ A. K. Tylee —--- 
Secretary General Adviser Engine and Airscrew Overhaul— a 
J. M. Kitchen J. Crone A. G. Sims Visions 
Aircraft a iors Barrack Stores—T. L. lo 
Building and Office Su L. A. M 
fat hases— 
cpetae of, Ph "D. MatCurdy Clothing—R. G. Peers 
Divisions Technical Liaison to A.M.S.— Food Stuffs—W. E. ford and F. 3 
Contracts—W. S. Lecky . H. McMahon Fuels, Se gy’ pe , Electrical Su 
Shell—H. R. Malley . 
Cartridge cases—J. E. Openshaw 4 ere Ee ans Dw ed Companies 
Fuzes, Primers, ete—J. L. Bieler Mechanical Tools, Hi P.M 
Guns and M.Gs.—R. C. P. Webster Mechanical Trenspert HB pa 
Bombs, D.C.S. Mines—D. L. Cramp ° : oo C. B. Doheney 
Small Arms—R. D. Keenleyside ouken _. Ch ee ves Medical and Dental Supplie—A. W. 1 
Tanks—G. Evans Director General Director General Miscellaneous Militia Naval Stores- 
Armour Plate—Dr, C. W. Drury D. . J R. Donal E 
Machine Tools, Gauges and Plant Recorda— irectors irector 
“©. C. Gilbert-Berthies iL 5 a Dr. R. T. Elworthy 
Instruments—J E. Kenderdine . oe | 
Consultants: Contracts—-M. Hoey wee 
Power—Dr. C. A. Robb Local Purfhasing Offices 
Steel—G. Drummond > Div Halifax—T. M. Pye Toronto—W. 
Arsenals and §.A.A. Branch Shell Filline Cok a, = St. John—W. R. North} Winnipeg—W 
CoD. Dewar eer es Quebec—A. E. Tremblay Regina—D. *) 
| Montreal—C. K. James} Calgary—R: 
| | Vancouver—Sj] V. T. Jeffe 
| | aa —- 
Naval Armaments Shipbuilding Branch 
and Equipment Branch | re i = Director General 
Director General j ome = tive. y ; Director Traffic Representatife Transport C 
F. M. Ross Gi oe ee . Fowler W. Percival B. 84 Liberty 
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\WADA'S DEFENSE SETUP 
Mig 
Cc. @HOWE 
Private Secretary to 
the Minister 
W J. Bennett 
— 
Puty 
» Ki, 8 ’ 
wal | 
28 , . War Contracts Department of Trade and 
Deputy Minister's Office General Counsel Sein = Ss 
om pe Henry Borden, K.C. Shaubert. H. Black | Liaison Officer_G D. Mallory 
Executive Assistant— | 
w. D. Low j f 
Assistant to Chief Executive | Assistant to General Counsel 
Assistant— _ F Covert | 
A. J. Martin 
| Personnel and uipment— 7 
|? w. Cc. . pee Government Owned Companies Security Officer | 
gs — me —— a ~ ere R. L. Anderson 
» irector enera! 18) j 
J. A. Marsh J de N. Kennedy eae sO a eerie Co., —: 
Private — ° or 
Miss E. Heaton E.G. Amold T. Z. Boles Paeness Sees, Sages 
+ R. J. Bouchard K. H. Gray Melbourne Merchandising | 
G.M. Jarvis R. G. Johnson Limited " 
_ H. P. kemay nw Plateau Company, Limited Senien in USA. 
Records—J G. Porter vn em nl — Director—D. J. O. Meyers 
hasiqg Branch Comptroller's Branch 
ctor General pane Comptroller -— Secretary's Branch 
fe A. 8. Tindale | Secretary 
Di | H. H. Turnbull 
ohn y 
| | | | 
| Assistant Comptroller ! | | 
| Contest, sf Expenses | ' 
iaison 
| Departinent of Nationa] y 
Purghasing Agent Revenue | Land and Department of Transport | 
‘ n |__| Foreign Exchange Control | Expropriations Workmen's Compensation 
si or _ 
: | Wartime Industries Control | Col. F. F. Clarke C. C, Stevens 
ard 
"7 | H. R. Smyth | 
; | 
: ! ! 
| . { 4 
LIAISON WITH eemnes Assistant Secretary 
L. A. McIntyre R. W MacLean 
ued end F. X. Power Chief Treasury Officer Chief Cost Accountant 
Electrical Supplice— A. V. Franklin F. E. Wood 
; Assistant Treasury Officer Assistant 
ed Companies— W. Lauchlan F. W. Donkin 
. P. Morrison 
H. Berry and | 
iee~A. W. Haydock , 
) anf Naval Stores—E. W. Croll Capital Assistance Cost a ee Reports 
Government Companies F 
Department of National 
4 Treasury Board a Defence 1 
| Budgets Appropriations nang ead - — . Communications | Tender Opening—Securities | 
= H. H. Haydon = weer villicene, tion Officer —British Requisitions 
Purfhasing Offices M. C. Tillotson W. R. Harris 
) Toronto—W. E. Wilford — 
rth | Winnipeg—W. J. Sturges 
blay Regina—D.~-M. A. Murray Overseas Accounting 
nes} Calgary—R: J. White hief eae 
-siv. T. 3 aSlery C ie Accountant—A. R. Gilchrist 
Assistant to Chief Accountant—J. A. Robson 
Office Manager—W. R. Sproule . 
5s Contract, Digest and Forecast—F. Mackey ’ ; | 
atife Transport Controller Capital Expenditures—W. H. Biggs Orders in Council Central Registry 
SJ Liberty Stores—P. L. Clarke J. E. M. Logan W. J. Neville 
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Eggs Go Scientific 


March festival not only 
boosts sales but throws spotlight 


aaa ASR SE 


PLAZA excellence 
is one of New York’s 
abiding traditions 


-_ n meth that have revolu- 
| —but, do you know a . 3 “te b . a 
ionize aicnery Dusiness. 
| that Plaza rates 
are moderate? Anything that gets more eggs used, 
Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director whether for eating, throwing, or indus- 
trial raw materials, tickles poultrymen. 


| The PLA Z Al Neve 


Outfits like the International Baby 
FACING CENTRAL PARK Chick Association plug two “Spring- 
FIFTH AVENUE, 58th to 59th STREETS time Egg Festival’’ weeks, in March 


and May. 
The first 1941 ‘ 


“week” ended Mar. 12. 


Baker Crane Truck storing heavy punch press 
frames in the yard at the C MS olidated Press Di- 
vision of E. W’. Bliss Company, Hastings, Mich, 


Idle yard space is put to work at the Hastings, Mich. Plant of E. W. Bliss 
Company through the use of Baker Crane Trucks. In many similar instal- 
lations, Baker Trucks are helping manufacturers meet the present-day 
production demand for more inside floor space by making yard storage 
available for heavy, bulky units. Their trackless flexibility makes these 
trucks serve double duty, handling heavy moving, millwright, and general 
utility work inside as well. 


If you need more floor space, or if you are expanding and want to make 
the most of your new space, the Baker Material Handling Engineer can 
help you. Write today. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of the Baker-Raulang Company 


2164 WEST 25th STREET ° . ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BaReT INDUSTRIAL 


TRUCKS 


Statistics are not yet available, but de- 
mand increased perceptibly. Last year’ 
Chicago results are probably typical 
The promotion inserted a 25,000-cas« 
week and a 37,000-case week into a col 
umn of weekly retail sales figures that 
otherwise ran monotonously between 
18,000 cases and 22,000 cases a week 
from January through May. Millions ot 
Americans who last week ate omelett« 
or scrambled eggs instead of pork chops 
never suspected that Mother was sold 
the idea by the insistent repetition of 
store posters and radio spots. 

e Used in Making Vaccine—Fgg en 
thusiasts are happy about development 
in recent months of large-scale use of 
chick embryos to propagate vaccines fot 
fighting virus diseases of animals and 
mankind. A researcher, baffled by the 
reluctance of one virus to grow in the 
usual laboratory animals, took a long- 
shot chance. He inoculated some par- 
tially-incubated eggs, hit the jackpot. 
Eggs have now been proved ideal for 
faster and cheaper production of many 
a vaccine. A major current use is mak- 
ing influenza serum in large volume for 
shipment to Britain. 

@ Baby Chick Trade—Baby chicks are a 
big business. At this time of year the 
farmer leafs through such favorite mag- 
azines as the 67-year-old American Poul- 
try Journal, finally mails the coupon for 
whichever combination of claims and 
price sells him. The phrases may mys- 
tify city fellers. But pullorum-tested, 
sexed, and sex-linked are salient, excit- 
ing facts to farmers. ‘To keep advertisers 
from overstepping the border between 
fact and fancy, the industry maintains 
its own fair-trade practice committee 
for pressure on publishers, agencies, and 
advertisers alike. 

@ Hatchery Industry—Hatchery adver- 
tising totals $1,500,000. Hatcheries sell 
750,000,000 chicks to 6,000,000 pur- 
chasers. Of some 12,000 hatcheries, 
from 1,000 to 2,000 aggressive mail- 
order merchandisers do 30% of the 
business. Ohio, Missouri, Indiana, and 
Illinois lead. The Middle West does 
about 60% of the total. 

Rameses and Confucius knew egg in- 

cubators. But as an industry, hatching 
dawned in the U.S. about 30 years ago. 
Then a man might buy a 100-egg incu- 
bator and do well. But quality stand- 
ards of chicks rose, and costs fell with 
the advent of larger equipment. 
e@ Hen vs. Machine—Today, trade lore 
says, a profitable mail-order business re- 
quires a minimum capacity of 40,000 
eggs at one hatching, implying an an- 
nual volume of double or triple that 
figure. Farthest north in incubator 
capacity is probably the 78,000-egg unit 
made by Smith Incubator Co. of Cleve- 
land. But the hen can still lick the 
machine in percentage of hatch. She 
averages 90%, against about 70%. 

A big hatcheryman typically sells his 
neighboring farmers all their chicks. He 
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; ipplies male birds for their flocks gratis, 
Jo upgrade egg production. In return, 
he buys from them all of his hatching 


*P ullorum-Tested—If he advertises 
hicks from flocks tested for pullorum, 
an incurable dysentery, he also does the 
testing. Chicks from pullorum-tested 
focks bring about 20% premium. 
Some few big hatcheries use eggs 
only from their own hens. Redbird 
Farm at Wrentham, Mass., claims 90,- 
000 layers; Creighton Bros. of Warsaw, 
Ind., 55,000. 
@Sale by Sex—Major development in 
recent years is the sale of chicks by sex. 
Males sell for broilers at perhaps $2.50 


to $3.50 a hundred. Pullets for layers | 


bring three or four times as much. Less 
than 10 years ago the Japanese discov- 
ered how to distinguish sex of chicks 
by examination. The baby chick asso- 
ciation makes a claimant prove his abil- 
ity, issues a diploma if he is right better 
than 90% of the time. 
e Battery Method—For the past ten 
years chicken-raising, as distinguished 
from hatching the eggs and selling the 
chicks, has been swinging toward the 
battery method. A battery is a unit of 
cages several shelves high. Advantages: 
space economy and reduction of disease. 
Most batteries raise broilers. But one 
of the biggest battery outfits in the 
country, Vitamized Egg Co. of Chicago, 
operates hen batteries in an cight-story 
warehouse a couple of miles due south 
from the corner of State and Madison 
Streets. ‘This firm buys its chicks, feeds 
vitamin-enriched material, gets _pre- 
ferred-quality prices for its city-raised 
eggs in competition with the usual rural 
product. 
¢ More Ultraviolet—In general, poultry- 
men find it at least as easy to get vita- 
mins into their birds through the feed 
as through more spectacular methods 
such as lighting with ultraviolet lamps. 
But poultry houses are increasingly 
lighted with S-4 Mazdas, because these 
oroduce more ultraviolet than do con- 
ventional lamps. 


ARKANSAS REBELS 


Plans of the federal government 


persuade several state legislatures to | 


‘eralize their unemployment com- 
ensation law benefits narrowly missed 
a serious backfire on a tryout in Arkan- 
sas, a non-industrial state where ready 
acceptance of a bill drawn in Washing- 
ton had been anticipated. Actually, 
only hastily-applied pressure prevented 
severe restriction, rather than liberal- 
ization, of benefits. 

Opposition developed when it was 
discovered the bill eliminated the merit- 
rating system scheduled to go into effect 
next January. An amendment to elimi- 
nate the elimination, permit the sys- 
tem to go into effect April 1, 1942, was 
accepted by the Social Security Board. 
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TOUGH METALS FOR TOUGH SPOTS 


The Metal that keeps Soap Pure... 


Hot fats, caustic and salt used in processing, are apt to 
corrode equipment, causing eventual contamination or 
discoloration of soap. Because pure Nickel resists these 
corrosives and is also strong and tough, it makes an 
excellent lining for soap kettles. Nickel-clad steel, a 
permanently bonded bi-metal, affords sure protection 
for product, and economical long life for equipment. 


The above metals and others below constitute the INCO family of high-nickel 
alloys, An excellent idea of their value and respective places in industry can 
be formed by looking through the booklet ‘*7 Minutes with 7 Metals.” 


Write for a copy to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


67 Wall Street 


pod Me 


GLAMOUR GIRLS... 


What used to require thirty minutes 
under the permanent wave machine now 
takes but four or five. In accessories 
which make this possible an important 
part is played by high-nickel alloys. 
Of various spring materials tested for 
curl heaters (1), heat-treatable “Z” 
Nickel proved superior in elasticity, re- 
sistance to chemical corrosion, and re- 
tention of strength up to 500° F. Hair 
protectors (2) are made strong, light in 
weight and immune to rust by use of 


another high-nickel alloy, Monel. 


Protecting the Treasures of Art... 


Custodians of New York’s Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, troubled some years ago by leaking roofs, sought a 
more durable material. For strength, and ability to with- 
stand the effects of rain, snow, soot and salt air, they 
adopted Monel. This durable, rust proof alloy is now 
giving long, trouble-free service on the “Met,” and on 
many other large buildings. 


—_—~— # - 


(Though the board denied interest in 
the controversy, Regional Director Ed 
McDonald, Kansas City, freely ex- 
pressed opinions to the lawmakers, and 
SSB representatives remained in Little 
Rock in an “advisory’’ capacity.) In- 
creases in minimums from $3 to $4, 
in maximums from $15 to $16, in pay- 
ments from 50% to 75% of the base 
weckly wage were struck from the bill 
on the ground that they would necessi- 
tate a boost in the tax. 

Only an argument by State WPA 
Administrator Floyd Sharp and a veto 
threat by Gov. Adkins beat the opposi- 
tion on an amendment that would have 
narrowed the application of the meas- 
ure to employers of eight or more, in- 
stead of letting it apply to all employ- 
ers, as at present. 


MARKETING 


New Chain Battle 


Manufacturers’ discounts 
to organizations that deliver to 
their own stores stir wrath of 
independents in California. 

Developing this week into a major 
battle between California chain stores 
and independent grocers is the dispute 


over discounts and deliveries to food 
retailers. The food manufacturer ap- 


.» + for YOUR dust collection problem 


BUELL does not carry dust collectors “in 
stock”’. Every Buell installation is “made 
to measure”’. 


When you buy a Buell Dust Collector it 
is designed and built specifically for the 
job it is to do im your plant. The results 
you demand are studied and the equip- 
ment is designed to produce them. Space 
available for installation is also consid- 
ered and the collector built accordingly. 

Buell Dust Collectors—of any capacity 
for any type of dust—incorporate the ad- 
vantages of the patented Van Tongeren 


DUST COLLECTORS 


60 WALL TOWER, NEW YORK 
BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


Nation-wide service through offices of either 
Buell Engineering Co. or B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


System used exclusively in Buell equip- 
ment. Buell has the only cyclones with a 
dust pocket. Buell guarantees in advance 
the exact percentage of dust of each par- 
ticle size that will be collected. 

The facilities of the Buell Dust Testing 
Laboratory are at your disposal to help 
you find a “tailor made” solution to your 
dust collection problems. 


A copy of our booklet 
“DUST IN INDUSTRY“ 
will be sent upon request 
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ears to be caught in the line of fire. 

The so-called “Warren plan” of jnap. 
ufacturers’ discounts for retail selliry¢ oy. 
ganizations which take care of deli\ cries 
to their own stores from a central ware. 
house (BW—Oct.26'40,p52) has een 
tried in other sections of the country. 
Its title in the trade comes from the 
fact that it was first suggested by |... A, 
Warren, president, Safeway Stores, Inc, 
@ Perfectly Legal—The practice of giant. 
ing discounts to chain organizations 
which absorb the manufacturer’s cost of 
delivery is, of course, perfectly legal, 
What irks the California independents 
is the growing tendency—as they sec it- 
on the part of manufacturers to grant 
chains bigger discounts than delivery 
costs warrant, despite the Robinson-Pat- 
man ban on such allowances. Regard- 
less of the size of the discounts or their 
exact relationship to the savings effected 
in the cost of distribution, they do en- 
able the chains to own their goods at a 
lower price and sell them legally at a 
lower price under the state unfair trade 
practices act which simply forbids sales 
below cost. Thus, the unfair practices 
act actually gives the chains an “unfair 
advantage,” according to independents. 
@ Safeway Leads Way—A leader in the 
delivery-discount fight is Safeway Stores, 
Inc., which for “economic” reasons has 
forbidden salesmen to call upon individ- 
ual units and has eliminated direct de- 
liveries to these units except by the 
corporate chain’s own delivery system. 
Exempted from this rule are certain per- 
ishables produced by such firms as Stand- 
ard Brands, Best Foods, and the biscuit- 
baking companies. Hostilities broke into 
the open recently when Safeway tossed 
Coca Cola out of most of its 1,000-odd 
California stores after the latter firm re- 
fused to grant preferential prices. 

Feeling that this was not a private 
battle, but the old issue of chains vs. in- 
dependents, many California retailers 
are expressing partisanship by deliber- 


‘ately pushing the chain-banned beverage. 


Representing independent stores is 
the California Retail Grocers Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, which charges that 
discounts allowed by certain manufac- 
turers not only compensate the Safe- 
way system for its distribution costs but 
also place the corporate chain in a pre- 
ferred position over independent bus- 
iness. According to the association, 12% 
discount by Kraft Cheese is granted to 
offset delivery costs of 44%, leaving 
chains a net advantage of 74%. Blue- 
bird Potato Chip Co., it is claimed, 
granted a 20% discount against an esti- 
mated cost of deliveries and stale losses 
of 10%. 

Safeway naturally has not published 
the details of its discount deals, but the 
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ee \”” ANOTHER THING Mark left for you, Helen, was this 


very valuable form of insurance he got from the 


Union Central Life. You won’t have to liquidate his other 


investments to meet running expenses. This ‘Multiple 
Protection’ policy provides money every month till your 
children are grown. It then gives you yourself a tidy sum 
or, if you prefer, a comfortable monthly income for the 


rest of your life.?? 


* The Multiple Protection Plan is unusual, in that it includes a large 
amount of extra protection for the vital years of your children’s grow 
ing up. During this period it is a particularly economical way to assure 
your family a comfortable income. Afterward, when the need is less- 
ened, the Plan still provides “‘permanent” insurance with real in- 
vestment values. 

Under this plan it might be practicable for you to leave $200, $500 or 
as much as $1,000 every month for 20 years after your death, and then 
a handsome annuity for your wife. For full details write Dept. F-5 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY «+ CINCINNATI, OHIO 


$400,000,000 in Assets ... Founded in 1867 


Copyright 1941 by The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
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NEW YORK (Income Index—115.2; 
Month Ago—112.0; Year Ago—107.5)— 
Wholesale markets in this, the nation’s 
principal apparcl-producing center, are 
reaching. the peak of Easter activity. 
Reorders for women’s coats, suits, 
dresses, and accessorics, and men’s cloth- 
ing, have boosted factory payrolls to the 
best level in years. 

A more direct business stimulus is 
anticipated from passage of the Icase- 
lend bill. With the bulk of American 


pop. 17,023,832 


The Regional Market Outlook 


exports passing through this port, a 
boost in shipments to Britain will re- 
sult in increased employment of long- 
shoremen, teamsters, and warehouse- 
men. Moreover, the building of a huge 
new naval base at Bayonne, N. J., and 
enlargement of Brooklyn Navy Yard will 
provide jobs for thousands more. 

Still, this populous consumer-goods 
city is not in the forefront of district 
income and sales gains. However, 
among the nation’s. fast-gaining centers 
are Bridgeport and Waterbury, Conn.,; 
the Long Island aircraft towns of Farm- 
ingdale, Bethpage, Long Island City; 
such upper New York State centers as 
Buffalo, Syracuse, Utica, Schenectady, 
etc; and Dover, Caldwell, Paterson, 
Kearny, etc., in northern New Jersey. 

With production and prices of dairy 
products rising, farm income is due to 
advance in coming months. However, 
tural sections will hardly keep pace 
with the industrialized areas, 


ATLANTA (Income  Index—128.5; 
Month Ago—123.6; Year Ago—115.5)— 
Now that the first flush of employment 
and payroll gains in construction and 
manufacturing have petered out, in- 
come gains in this Reserve district are 
proceeding at a slower pace. In recent 
wecks, steel, cotton textiles, lumbering, 
and construction have been more or 
less steady, after recent expansion. 

Of scasonal importance, too, is the 
fact that the Florida tourist season, while 
satisfactory, failed to measure up to 
expectations (page 38). Florida retail 
sales gains have been affected by this 
and the poor citrus crop. 

However, with 25 new ways to be 
built at a cost of $25,000,000 to $40,- 
000,000, employing 25,000 persons at 
peak operations, the Jacksonville, Fila., 
arca—with some 200,000 population—is 
due to become a new defense boom site. 
This is by far the biggest oe 
project in the district. A new shipbuild- 


ing company has been chartered at 
Savannah, Ga., and Ingalls is enlarging 
its Decatur (Ala.) facilities. 

Recent increases in cotton prices— 
amounting to about one cent per Ib. 
since the start of the season—have 
enabled farmers to redeem some of 
their loan stocks at small profits. Since 
a large part of the crop is under gov- 
ernment seal, this favorable price will 
sage continue—as inducement to re- 
ease stocks for current consumption. 


248,226 sq. mi. pop. 12,573,923 


KANSAS CITY (Income Index— 
110.1; Month Ago—111.0; Year Ago— 
103.0)—With the onset of spring, this 
agricultural region enters a period of 
renewed activity. Despite freeze and 
storm damage recently to wheat, or- 
chards, and turkeys, the farm outlook 
is favorable because of the excellent 
subsoil moisture. Livestock and dairy 
production is up and prices are tending 
higher. 

Since export markets are cut off by 


480,438 sq. mi. pop. 7,830.93! 


the war, wheat income will vary with 
federal benefit payments and crop loans. 
To what extent the farm-aid program 
will be increased is yet to be seen, and 
on this hinges the degree to which 
rural retail sales will expand. 
Meanwhile, income gains from the 
new aircraft and small arms plants are 
slowly mounting, even though peak 
output will not be reached until the 
year end. However, aside from the stim- 
ulus to steel at Pueblo, Colo.; and to 
lead and zinc mining in the Tri-State 
area, there has been little defense busi- 
ness for established district industries. 
Even if 1941 income gains here fail 
to equal the national average, by con- 
trast with the poor experience of the 
last three years, they will give rise to 
notable sales increases. Moreover, sales 
of consumers’ durable goods are apt to 
show up especially well because a back- 
log of p Mar has been built up during 
the recent years of lagging buying power. 
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chain is well aware of its responsi} it, 
for avoiding the acceptance of a dis: rin). 
inatory discount, illegal under the {tob. 
inson-Patman law. Safeway has jy 
made that clear in a full statement of jt, 
corporate policies which includes the 
following statement: “Safeway . . . does 
seek a reasonable recognition of 4 fer. 
ences in the cost of manufacture, s:/¢ 9; 
delivery which result from the different 
methods in which the commodities are 
sold or delivered to Safeway and to other 
purchasers under similar circumstances,” 
Hence, it is reasonable to assume that 
Safeway has fortified itself with cost ac. 
counting evidence on every deal to 
prove that the discounts which inde- 
pendents call discriminatory are really 
only discounts that reflect legal and jus- 
tified savings. 

e@ Central Warehouse—Demanding an 
equal break in discounts, the California 
independents are trying the same scheme 
by persuading their stores to purchase at 
a central warehouse. Several of the larger 
manufacturers, such as Kraft Cheese 
and Best Foods, willingly have granted 
the same carload discounts to the inde. 
pendents, but because the independents’ 
buying organizations are more loosely 
knit, the plan isn’t working nearly as 
well as in the case of Safeway. 

The independents are backing an 
anti-monopoly bill now before the Cali- 
fornia legislature which would prevent 
any firm from engaging in both the te- 
tailing and manufacturing fields. Spe- 
cifically, it prohibits any retail business 
from entering directly or indirectly the 
manufacturing, production, or packag- 
ing business. Actually, the grocers are 
aiming at the elimination of private 
labels among the chains, because the 
cost of such goods is always difficult to 
discover for the purpose of enforcing the 
unfair-practices act. 


Radio Switchover 


Networks and stations put 
on many-sided campaign to 
:prepare public for changes 
in wave-lengths on Mar. 29. 


By the end of this week, the job of 
preparing the public for the big radio 
switchover of Mar. 29 was well under 
way. At 3 a.m. E.S.T. on that day, 795 
of the 900-odd U.S. broadcasting sta- 
tions will shift their wave-lengths by as 
much as 10 to 40 kilocycles. Other 
North American stations (Canada, Mex 
ico, Cuba, Puerto Rico) will change 
simultaneously. 

Broadcasters have been preparing for 
the reshuffling ever since last fall, when 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion issued its general reallocation order 
in line with the Havana North Ameri- 
can Radio Agreements (BW —Sep.28’40, 
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Cluett, Peabody last fall produced a new 
ensemble of shirts, ties, shorts, and hand- 
kerchiefs called “Candy Stripes.” They 
prepared a color page for The Saturday 
Evening Post, then showed their dealers 
the story. 


When the Post ad broke, thousands of 
Arrow dealers tied in with newspaper copy 
and window displays... 


“Candy Stripes” piled up the biggest 
dollar volume of sales of any promotion in 
ten years—one of the biggest special pro- 
motions in Arrow’s history. 


Post advertisers know why: The Post 
wins more merchandising support from 
dealers than any other magazine because 
dealers know the Post reaches their best 
customers and prospects. Because dealers 


_ know people like to read advertising in the 


Post, and believe it when they see it there. 


No wonder Cluett, Peabody put more 
of their magazine dollars in the Post than 
anywhere else. 

And no wonder the Post is awarded 
more advertising revenue than any other 
magazine in the world—nearly 9 million 
dollars more in 1940. 


People pay attention when you put it in the PNT Og. 
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LISELESS LETTERS: 


OES your company send a letter of advice each time it 
D pays a bill? Absolutely no need of it—when Blue Streak 


Voucher checks list all the details of every invoice they cover! 
The Todd Blue Streak Voucher System does more than 
eliminate your letter-writing costs. It gives you safer control 


of your accounts payable by preventing mistakes that are inevi- 


table when figures must be copied several times. 


Each invoice is posted only once—on the voucher itself. One 


carbon copy becomes your check register; another is filed with 
paid invoices to prevent duplicate payment. No extra stubs to 
post, no resulting errors, no time lost! 

To give you the utmost in safety, the Blue Streak Voucher 
check itself is produced on Protod-Greenbac paper. Its unique 
features defy counterfeiting and forgery, and this protection 


is guaranteed by insurance. 


Mail the coupon for a sample voucher set and a copy of a 
new Todd booklet, “Disbursement Procedure Simplified.” 


COMPANY, INC. 
Todd 


ROCHESTER & 
OFFICES IN ALL 


NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Please send sample set of Todd Blue Streak 
Vouchers (manufactured by the money-saving 
Prographic method) and a copy of the new 
Todd booklet, “Disbursement Procedure 
Simplified.” 

COMPANY NAME 

ADDRESS 
CITY. 
BY 


~~ BLW. 8-22 


p26). About all that remains now js t, 
cushion the jump for listeners an. aq. 
vertisers. 

@ Plan Special Programs—To this cng, 
individual stations, backed by the 1): jo; 
networks and the National Assoc) tion 
of Broadcasters, are now breakiny the 
news via spot announcements anc spe 
cial programs. Columbia Broadec:.ting 
System and the National Broadc: ting 
Co. have prepared announcer nts 
which affiliated stations can tailor to fit 
their individual needs. 

All three national networks—( BS, 

NBC, and Mutual—will put on major 
programs explaining the reallocation 
just before the deadline. NBC will 
combine its Red and Blue networks on 
the evening of Mar. 28 to broadcast a 
speech by James L. Fly, FCC chairman. 
@ Newspaper ways a aS addition, 
most stations are splashing heavily with 
individual or cooperative newspaper 
campaigns. Columbia is distributing 
1,500,000 cards giving new station |ist- 
ings via Columbia Record Corp. deal- 
ers and the Radio Corp. of America is 
mailing promotion pieces to its outlets 
In many cases, logal utilities and phone 
companies (who want to avoid a rush 
of calls from worried patrons who think 
their sets have gone haywire) have been 
persuaded to mail new listings with their 
Apr. | bills. 
@ Pushbutton Adjustment — Listeners 
who will be most inconvenienced are 
those owning automatic pushbutton re- 
ceivers. Estimates are that about 10, 
000,000 of these are now in use, and 
all of them will have to be adjusted to 
the new frequencies. Adjustment is a 
fairly simple job, but it’s giving dealers 
a once-in-a-lifetime chance to get into 
customers’ homes and suggest more 
profitable services, like a new set or a 
complete overhauling. To help dealers 
and servicemen fix pushbutton sets, 
RCA Manufacturing Co. has developed 
a “station allocator,” which makes it 
possible for dealers to re-set all stations 
simultaneously regardless of whether 
they are on the air at the time. 

Although the object of the realloca- 
tion is to eliminate station conflicts and 
resultant interference, improved recep- 
tion probably will be noticed chiefly by 
set owners in rural areas or near inter- 
national boundaries. Under the Ha- 
vana Agreements, the U. S. gets 59 clear 
channels instead of 44. Since the origi- 
nal allocation of 1928, the FCC has 
learned much about increasing the num- 
ber of stations that can share a single 
channel via three principal devices: 
(1) use of directive antennas; (2) re- 
stricting the power of stations on the 
same channel; (3) geographical separa- 
tion of stations on a shared channel. 
The Havana Agreements have taken 
cognizance of this and the result is 
more channels, which can be split up 
among more broadcasters, even where 
channels are designated as “clear,” 
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RCA’s “station allocator” ($17.50) 
will enable dealers and service men to 
set pushbutton radios so they'll jibe 
with the frequency reallocation pro- 
cram to be instituted Mar. 29. 


for the use of high-powered stations. 
eA Rush of Petitions—Since stations on 
dear channels may, with FCC permis- 
jon, build transmitters up to 50,000 
watts, the reallocation has resulted in 
a tush of petitions from small and 
middle-sized stations which have found 
themselves reshuffled into the big- 
power kilocycles. The elimination of 
tation conflicts also has made it pos- 
ible for many broadcasters to petition 
for additional power which had been 
refused them under the old set-up. 

Add to all this a number of stations 
which have taken the reallocation as a 
cue for general expansion and over- 
hauling, and you have something like 
100 requests for construction permits 
now being handled by the FCC. Since 
vdditionat” watts are money in the bank 
to a broadcaster, there are mighty few 
stations that are not taking advantage 
of an improved position to increase their 
power. 
* Build New Transmitters—The biggest 
reshuffle was in the New York metro- 
politan area, where two 1,000-watt-sta- 
tons-WHN and WINS—found them- 
elves on clear channels and promptly 
got permission to build 50,000-wrtt 
transmitters. This means much hotter 
competition for the city’s existing four 
big stations. Two CBS affiliates, KIRO 
in Seattle and WKBW in Buffalo, have 
just received FCC’s O.K. on 50,000- 
watt transmitters. Three other CBS 
outlets—WLAC in Nashville, WPAI in 
Tr and WLAW in Lawrence, 
Mass., have filed requests for power in- 
creases which would put them in the 
major league. 

FCC has approved a boost to 50,000 
watts for three NBC affiliates, WPTF 
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which means that they are earmarked 


The other crisis is over, too! 


Seriously injured — but better now, thanks! Hospital and doctor’s 
bills to pay . . . grocery bills, household expenses piling up . . . and 
the patient is still feeling fine. Personal Accident Insurance in 
Standard of Detroit is caring for the financial crisis. 


Protect yourself against unexpected disability. A Standard accident 
policy will help you pay for medical and hospital expenses, provide 
temporary income, conserve savings, and hasten recovery by reliev- 
ing financial worries. 


This pioneer insurance and bonding company has a 57-year record 
of prompt, equitable adjustments. See your local Standard agent 
or broker for this and other forms of protection — against auto- 
mobile accident, burglary, embezzlement, injury to employees and 
the public, and similar hazards. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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Gl? READING -PRATIT & CADY 


* America is building shipsagain—warshipsand merchantmen. Ships 


In the mechanism of a modern ship valves are as important as the valves of 


that must plow along with a minimum of time-out for repairs. 


the human body. They are even more important than valves in industry because 
on the high seas there’s no telephoning a rush order for replacement parts to 

be delivered the next morning. 
READING-PRATT & CADY VALVES are being installed in many ships today, 
including vessels being constructed under the Maritime Commission Program. 
As one of the 137 ACCO pedigreed products, Reading-Pratt & 
Cady Valves are aiding Industry to keep pace with the most exacting 
demands ever placed upon it. Below are listed some of the essential 
things we make for INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE and TRANSPORTATION. 


CHAIN — Weed Tire Choins 
Welded & Weldies Choin & Attachments 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


CHAIN BLOCKS —1rotieys, Presses 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 


WIRE ROPE —1cy-Ser Pretormed Wire Rope 
Nonporell Non-preformed Wire Rope 
“Korodless” (Stointess Steel) Yacht Rigging 
Aircraft Control Cables 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT —to 
@orages ond service stotions 
MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
SPRINGS— owen Springs ond Units for Mot- 
tresses, Furniture ond Tronsportotion Seoting 
OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC. 


In Conadeo— Dominion Chain Company, Limited «+ 


FENCE —Page Fence, Wire and Nod Products, 
Welding Wire, Shoped Wire 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
VALVES—sbronze, tron ond Stee! — Stee! 
Fittings + d'Este Engineering Speciolties 
READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 


CASTINGS — motieoble tron Costings 
DIVISION 


AMERICAN CHAIN 
Electric Stee! Castings 
READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 


HOISTS and CRANES~— wright Choin 
Hoists, Electric Hoists, Crones, Presses 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


CABLE —tru-toy Preformed Wire Rope 
Crescent Non-preformed Wire Rope 
Tru-Loc Fittings —Tru-Loy Control Cables 

AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
CUTTING MACHINES — wer Abrosive 


Cutting Mochines—Nibbling Machines 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION 


BRAKES —Try-Stop Brakes for Trucks & Buses 


in England—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, Ltd. 


IN BUSINESS FOR YOUR SAFETY 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT + CONNECTICUT 
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| in Raleigh, N. C., WBAL in B. tino, 
| WWYVA in Wheeling, W. \ ._ B. 


| Portland, Ore., will come thr 


KGA, Spokane, Wash., and kK 
Francisco, will be upped t 
watts. Expectation is that t 
mission’s approval of 50,000-wart ¢; 
mitters for two other NBC oy 
KOB, Albuquerque, N. M., a 


WS 


day now. 

e Stations Warm Up—Most 
have had their engineers wariing 
for the Mar. 29 shift for severa! week. 
if not months. Retuning of the , 
tenna is the most important job. Chang 
ing frequencies will cost the averag 
station around $300, most of it goins 
toward new quartz crystals, tw« 


| transmitter and one for the monito; 
| Stations with directive antennas ma 


have to fork out as much as $1.5 

however. This may work some financi; 
hardship as directive equipment is ge: 
erally limited to smaller stations. (j 
course, stations planning power boosts 
will have to dig down in their jean 


| for bigger sums than this. 


The immediate result of the gener 


| re-deal was a rush to place orders wit! 


manufacturers 4f equipment. It looked 
for a while as though some stations might 
not get deliveries in time to change over 
next week, but the bottleneck has now 
been pretty well cleaned out. Station 
which fail to get necessary equipment 
in time will be in the soup, since they 
will be ordered off the air until the 
can come in on the right frequency. 


Lumber Next 


Denver, chosen for Ar- 
nold’s first drive on food dis- 
tributors, gets grand jury to start 
action on building material prices. 


After the Department of Justice’ 
Antitrust Division finished its cleanup 
of Denver food distributors a month 
ago (BW —Feb.22’41,p46), a new fed: 
eral grand jury was drawn up. Colorad: 
businessmen barely had time to catch 
their breath before they started wort- 
ing about the next card up Assistant 
Attorney General Thurman Amold: 
sleeve. The card was laid on the table 
this week when the grand jury convened 
on Monday. 

Tom C. Clark, Arnold’s Westen 
Division head, announced that the jun 
men would be asked to indict a list 0! 
wholesale and retail lumbermen ané 
other sellers of building materials 
the Rocky Mountain region on gover 
ment charges that they had_ boosted 
prices to excessive heights in connec 
tion with defense plant building. Te 
attorneys are busy on the investigation 
Arnold sent to Denver with Clark. An 
drew Hauk who worked with him on 
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jumber investigations on the Coast, and 
David J. Clarke of nha eam 

Since the crackdown on Denver food 
men proved to be the first big blast in 
, country-wide anti-trust drive on the 
industry, Chances are that the current 
investigation in Denver presages a simi- 
jar mop-up for lumber. 


Chains or Not? 


Colorado oil companies 
face fight over back claims even 
it legislature exempts them from 
state store tax. 


Colorado oil companies, due to lose 
$250,000 a year or more if pending 
wits prove them liable to the state 
chain-store tax (BW —Apr.6'40,p46; Jul. 
|3,p40), are ns heavily on a bill 
that has now passed the Colorado House 
and is before the Senate. The bill spe- 
cifically exempts oil companies from the 
chain tax. 

But the companies may be hooked 
for past taxes even if the bill passes. 
james W. Creamer, head of the store 
license division of the State ‘Treasurer's 
ofice, who has been working to assess 
chain taxes against virtually every type 
of multiple-outlet retail business, argues 
that the oil companies, by sponsoring 
an exempting measure, conceded their 
liability to the tax under present law. 
¢ Political Wheel Turns—The oil com- 
panies paid chain taxes through 1935- 
36, then were excused from further 
payments under new station leasing 
arangements by Treasurer Homer F. 
Bedford. Suits disregarding this settle- 
ment were launched under Bedford's 
siecessor, Charles M. Armstrong. Now 
Bedford is again treasurer. But the 
wits go on. 

The state’s test claim against Conti- 
nental Oil Co. for $508,000 in back 
taxes will go to trial soon in Denver. 
The state claims that both bulk stations 
and retail filling stations are part of one 
large chain system. If the tax is assessed 
against filling stations, but not bulk sta- 
tions, back paymets for all companies 
will total a million dollars or more; if 
against both types, at least an addi- 
tional half million. 
¢Minnesota Decision—On another 
front, the basic validity of chain taxes 
was again upheld last week when the 
Minneseta Supreme Court okayed that 
tate’s graduated tax on both chain 
stores and mail-order establishments. 
A grocery chain had charged that the 
aw violated a constitutional provision 
that “no law shall embrace more than 
one subject which shall be embraced in 
he titles.” The court ruled that al- 
hough both chains and mail order 
houses are named by the bill, it em- 
braces only one subject—taxation. 
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Don't leave it all to your 
watchman! 


Help him keep out thieves, 
saboteurs, marauders— enclose your 
plant with Cyclone Fence 


EVER before has it been so important to guard your 
plant closely 24 hours a day. The surest way to 
have full protection day and night is to put a high barrier 
of Cyclone Fence around every bit of your property. Then 
your watchman can check every person, and every load 


that passes through the gates. 


U-S-S Cyclone Fence is chosen by more plant owners 
than any other fence. For they know there's real economy 
in fence that will function properly year after year with 
practically no upkeep. Cyclone Fence is built for dura- rails due to 
bility. The copper steel wire mesh is galvanized after 
weaving, to prevent cracks which would allow rust to start. 
Husky H-column posts are set in concrete bases that frost 


CYCLONE'S sturdy 
spring coupling com- 
pensates for expansion 
and contraction of top 
extreme 
temperature changes. It 
prevents bending or 
breaking of rails — re- 
duces upkeep costs. 


won't budge. Gates swing freely on ball-and-socket hinges 
so mounted that the weight of the gate does not hang from 
the post, but is carried directly to a solid concrete base. 
QUICK DELIVERY —Our huge production facilities enable us 
to meet almost any emergency delivery requirement. And 
our erection service provides the skill of trustworthy, fac- 
tory-trained men who build fence quickly—and right. 
Perhaps you wonder about the cost. We can give you 


fence of famous Cyclone quality at a price comparable to 
any of similar designs. That’s why it is important that 
you get a Cyclone estimate before you buy any fence. 


Write now—there’s no obligation. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Ill., Branches in Principal Cities 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


THIS SYMBOL repre- 
sents the finest quality 
galvanizing money can 
buy. 12M" flohts rust, 
makes your fence last 
longer and saves you 
money. Get the facts 
about Cyclone's “12M” 
galvanizing before vou 
buy any fence. 


re 32-Page Book on Fence 


Send for our free $2-page book 
that tells all about fence. 


cations and illustrations. 
Shows 14 types—for home, 
school, playground, and busi- 
ness. Whether you need a few 
feet of fence or 10 miles of it, 
ou need this valuable book. 
ie no fence until you see 
what Cyclone has to offer. 


Crammed full of facts, specifi- . 


7 


CycLone FENce 
Waukegan, Ill. Derr. 431 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of ‘‘ Your 
Fence——-How to Choose It-—-How to Use It.” 


I am interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [) Es- 
tate; [) Playground; [) Residence; [] School 


Ee me 


=~ 
e 
7 
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@cveione FENCE 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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“We find Air Travel 


a great asset” 


ALBERT H. MORRILL, 


President, The Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co» 
Cincinnati, Obio 
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T bis endorsement given U ithout compensation 


AIR TRAVEL IS EFFICIENT 
AND ECONOMICAL 


More and more each year business 
men are coming to recognize the 
intrinsic value of Air Travel. 


And they cover territory quickly and 
efficiently with a minimum of travel 
fatigue. 


More efficient business methods are 
worth investigating. Why not phone 
your local Airline office and have a 
representative call and explain how 


} . r . Air Travel can benefit your i ? 
Because trips are ‘shorter’ by air, t your basinces ’ 


these men spend less time in travel, 
which means fewer overnight ‘hops’ 
and less travel expense, with more 
time for productive work. They 
gain hours, days, and even weeks, 
depending on the length of the trip. 


ros LLY 


SPEED DELIVERY OF RUSH ORDERS BY AIR EXPRESS! You can fill rush orders with 
“telegraphic” speed to any section of the country...overnight...by specifying 3-mile-a-minute 
Air Express. Low rates include special pick-up and immediate, special delivery for all ship- 
ments, large or small, heavy or light. Phone Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency. 


They see it as a road to more 
efficient business methods—a way 
to get more things done faster and 
more effectively at less cost. 


AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
This educational campaign is sponsored jointly by 
the 17 major Airlines of the United States and 
Canada, and Manufacturers and Suppliers to the 
Air Transport Industry. 
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$100 over Book 


Ford trade-in Campaign 
shows results in February reg. 
istrations for Detroit—and the 


dealer can’t lose. 


Ford dealers in several key cente; 
have been cashing in on a new twist } 
an old _practice—over-allowances 
trade-ins. Cooperative dealer adver; 
ing in branch zones—Buffalo, Pit, 


| burgh, Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicag 


and Los Angeles—was the spearpoint of 
a mid-winter sales campaign designe 
to convince the public that Ford deal 
ers would get right down to brass tack 
on a trade. 

Ads (run weekly since the end oj 
January) shouted: “$100 over book fo; 
your present car in trade.” ‘That the 
public came and was conquered is \« 
demonstrated by registration figures fo; 
Wayne County (Detroit): 

Gain Fet 


Jan. Feb. Gain Over Ja 


Ford.... 2,457 3,904 1,447 59° 
Chevrolet 2,333 3,077 744 32% 
Plymouth 1,339 2,200 861 57' 


@ Dealer Doesn’t Lose—Conceived }y 
fertile brains in the McGann-Erickson 
advertising agency, which handles both 
Ford factory and dealer advertising, the 
“$100 over book’’ campaign demon. 
strated its superiority over the usual 
“biggest deal in town’”’ stuff. Yet the 
trading position of the dealer was not 


| impaired. Over-allowances depend ex 


clusively upon the circumstances 

each deal. ‘The dealer privately sizes up 
his customer, the used-car’s actua 
worth on his lot, or its wholesale value 
and then sloughs off a portion of hi 
gross profit on the new car, depending 


| upon the attitude of the buyer and hi 


own desire to make the deal. 

The arithmetic involved bears littl 
actual relationship to the so-called book 
value of the trade-in. Except in the 
few instances where the custome 
doesn’t question an original offer, thi 
dealer was presumably well on the sat 
side in making good on “$100 ove 
book.” 

@ Book Not Specified—The most wide! 
accepted appraisal book for trade-ins 

that published by the National Aut 
mobile Dealers Association. This book 
an outgrowth of NRA days, gives tv 
prices for each model, one being th 
retail market price as gleaned from hi 

reports and averaged out by a privat 
formula, the other being the reta 
price arbitrarily reduced 35% for loa 
and insurance purposes. The Ford de: 
ers did not specify the book, nor 
basis of appraisal. 

@ An Eye on Wholesalers—To get \' 
ume, some Ford dealers undoubted 
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went a bit farther on trade-in allow- 
ances than normally. Yet the number 
of such deals depended upon the ability 
of wholesale dealers to absorb cars the 
dealer couldn’t handle or didn’t want 
on his lot. It is understood that about 
one-third of all deals were wholesaled 
during this sales drive. 

By and large, Ford outlets were not 
trading wild since shopping tests re- 
yealed competitive dealers willing to 


tising improved the position of Ford 


dealers, and the registration figures 
show it. 


Glass vs. Cans 


packers start 1941 season. Cal- 
pak and United States Products 
to repeat glass trials. 


The battle of glass versus the can as 
2 container of fruits and vegetables is 
very much to the fore in California as 
the big packing season opens. 


this week was that the 1941 season prob- 
ably will indicate whether use of glass 
is to increase to a point where as much 
as 10% of the total California pack is 
put up in that type of container (as 
glass enthusiasts predict) or whether its 
use will be confined largely to limited 
specialty lines as in the past. Glass has 
already gotten one big boost from the 
Army, which has asked canners to pack 
goods for the government in special 
two-pound glass containers (BW —Jan. 
25’41,p24). 
¢ Repeat Experiments, Anyway—Last 
season both California Packing Corp. 
(Del Monte) and United States Prod- 
ucts Co, used glass on a trial basis. To- 
gether they produced some 100,000 
cases Of fruits and vegetables in glass 
containers, according to Western Pack- 
ing News. Both companies will repeat 
this year to a greatly-increased extent. 
Calpak especially is reported to be 
planning considerable increase in use 
of glass for the 1941 pack. Talk in the 
trade is that Calpak may work out a 
sales setup where glass-packed products 
will be available only as a kind of bonus 
on other purchases. 
#1940 Tests Vary—While neither Cal- 
pak nor U.S. Products say much about 
results of last year’s heavy experiments 


products made exceptionally pleasing 


standing flops, too). 

One experienced California trade ob- 
server advanced the opinion this week 
that glass-packed products are particu- 
larly successful in the super markets 
where spectacular displays are the rule. 
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make the same trade. But clever adver- 


The battle is on as Coast 


Talk among Golden State canners | 


with glass, West Coast distributors re- | 
port retailers who pushed glass-packed | 


turnovers (but there were a few out- 


FORMING DIES... 

— where AMPCO METAL'S hardness, 
its resistance to piening, wear and 
impact result in exceptional accuracy 
and long life. 


GEARS... 

The toughness and wear resistance 
typical of AMPCO METAL recom- 
mends it for all types of gears, 
ranging from a fraction of a pound 
to hundreds of pounds each. 


BEARINGS... 

AMPCO METAL is probably more 
widely used for bearing service than 
any other bronze. It is noted for its 
stubborn resistance to wear, ‘‘squash 
ing ovt’’ and shock loads. 


PICKLING EQUIPMENT.. 
AMPCO METAL'S grect resistance to 
corrosion makes it widely used in 
this type of service, and wherever 
else corrosion is @ problem. 


A battery of 4 electro-analyzers determines 
copper content of the alloy. 


Laboratory Control 
of Alloying Safeguards 
AMPCO QUALITY 


The Ampco laboratories play a vital part in 
the production of Ampco Metal, —that un- 
usual alloy of the aluminum bronze class; for 
metallurgists and technicians check every step 
in the alloying process. From the virgin-pure 
ingredients to the finished part, every phase 
of production is carefully controlled. 

Since Ampco Metal is made in 6 grades with 
a range of physical properties, the alloying 
process must be exact to consistently meet 
eachrange. The Ampcolaboratories which con- 
trol this process are complete—with all neces- 
sary apparatus to assure quality production. 
When you place an order for Ampco Metal, 
you always secure the grade you need with 
physical properties that conform to published 
specifications. Today—next month—a year 
from now—each grade is uniform. The qual- 


ity of Ampco Metal never varies. 


FOR THOSE TOUGH JOBS 
Ampco Metal is accepted by American Indus- 
try as an alloy that conquers the hard jobs. 
It has exceptional wear-resistance, durabil- 
ity and strength. It resists shocks, impact, 
“squashing out,"’ and corrosion. It is truly 
the “metal without an equal."’ 


Tell our engineering staff about your meta! 
problems and they will gladly supply you with 
complete data and recommendations. No 
obligation on your part. 


AMPCO METAL, Inc. 


Department BW-341 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Leaves from a Fire Fighter’s 
7 Notebook 


KEEP FIRE OOORS SHUT! any 


Dont let employees block fire doors ajar. 
on't provide wall hooks 


for heavens sake, d 
4p hold them open. Fite doors are to preuent 
+the spread of fire and to block 
off drafts...not to provide 
better ventilation for workers. 
lnsist that all te doors be 


THIS (5 AN AUTOMATIC 
closed at all Times. | 8E,SocR8 


Omer ioc. me oo 
ee eee amen 


7?) CALL THE FIRE DEPARTMENT whenever 


you have a blaze - even though your plants 
pa extinguishers can probably handle 
, the blaze. It is dangerous + delay 


Cy / alarm till Fite is beyond control of 
" 
© 


| Suist-aid extinguishing equipment. 

| (Guard all electrical and flammable 
liquid Fire hazards with 

LUX catbon dioxide extingvishers.) a 


UX carbon dioxide extinguishers are easy to use. No pumping, 
no chemical reactions. Just open the valve and let fly at the 
base of the blaze. At our Proving Grounds inexperienced novices 
: use LUX extinguishers to extinguish tricky running-fires without 
: slightest difficulty. The natural way to use LUX is the correct way. 
Consider this one fact seriously, when you buy first-aid fire equip- 

ment. LUX extinguishers are easy, natural to use. 


Walter Kidde @ Company 


INCORPORATED 
325 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Canteen Scrutiny 


Army post exchanges dye 
for overhauling at hands oj 
committee, which will study 
competition with retailers. 


Army post exchanges—the stores op, 
erated for enlisted men in Army camp 
which naturally are doing boortiny 
business these days—are scheduled {; 
an overhauling. 

The War Department announce 

last week the appointment of a comm: 
tee of retail merchandising specialists ; 
survey post exchange operation 4) 
develop a plan for improving busing 
procedure. 
@ Retailers Who Advise—Karl D. Gar) 
ner, chairman of the executive comm) 
tee of the W. T. Grant Co., far-flung 
variety chain, will head the Army's com 
mittee. Other committee members \; 
be David Ovens, vice-president and gey 
eral manager of J. B. Ivey & Co., ope 
ator of department stores throughout 
the South; Paul C. Kelley, vice-presi 
dent of the American Retail Federation 
L. C. Caldwell, president of the Inte: 
state Co. of Chicago; F. P. Britton 
director of sales training for R. || 
Macy & Co. of New York City; and 
M. R. Ketz, W. T. Grant’s comptrolle: 
Two Army officers—Lt. Col. Frank |] 
Patridge of the General Staff and |} 
Col. John E. Grose of the Adjutant 
General's Department—will work with 
the civilian advisers. 

Committee members are already in 
the field inspecting exchanges. Fxpe 
tation is that they will return early next 
month, and get together to formulate 
recommendations. 

e Two Big Problems—Primarily, the 
committee will check up on post e 
changes from two angles: First, to en 
sure their operation to the best advai 
tage of soldiers, whose basic pay of $3 


a month has to stretch pretty far; sec 
ond, to put exchanges on a sound basi: 
as regards competition with outside 
tailers. There is considerable specula 
tion in Washington to the effect that 
the second function of the committec 
more fully explains its reason for ex- 
istence than the first. The number of 
retailers on the committee, as con 
trasted with the number of Army men, 
and the fact that the committee was 
established with the cooperation of the 
civilian Office of Production Manage 
ment lend substance to the speculation 

Principal object of exchanges is ti 
provide enlisted men with a limited 
selection of goods and services not sup- 
plied by the government. An exchange’s 


| size depends on the size of the post it 


serves and its distance from regular re- 
tail outlets. Small exchanges consist 
usually of a single general store selling 
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..rsonal articles (drugs, clothing, radios, 
etc.) plus soft drinks and candy, cigars 
and cigarettes. Larger outfits may take 
in a grocery store, filling station, restau- 
rant, theater, library, gymnasium, barber 
shop, and similar services. 


e Members Get Profits—Exchanges op- | 


crate on a membership basis, with en- | 


listed men and other post personnel be- 


longing by virtue of their attachment to | 


the companies, troops, batteries, detach- 
ments or other organizations which own 
and operate the individual exchanges 
via post exchange councils. Exchange 
profits—held to a minimum—are plowed 
back into organization funds. When an 
organization is transferred it usually sells 
out its stake in the local post exchange 
to the outfit designated to replace it. 
Merchandise generally is purchased 
by the local exchange from civilian job- 
bers. Since overhead, with the exception 
of rent, is the same as that for any retail 
store, post exchange prices are not spec- 
tacularly low, corresponding roughly to 


those of the big mail order houses and | 


grocery chains. 

e Some Retailers Kick—Ihe Army has 
the job of seeing that exchanges provide 
enlisted men with necessities and com- 
forts at a fair price, but officers and other 
post personnel may also buy from them. 


Retailers acknowledge the post ex- | 
change as a legitimate and necessary op- | 


eration, but local stores sometimes feel 


they are being done in the eye when | 


big exchanges, offering greater conven- 
ience as well as low prices, drain off 
business they think should come their 
way. 

e Purchases for Outsiders—Another an- 
gle on post exchange competition with 
commercial retail business which un- 
doubtedly will get the committee’s at- 
tention is abuse of the system whereby 
soldiers sometimes make purchases from 


exchanges for the benefit of relatives, | 
friends, wz gitls, and other civilians | 
t 


-purchases 
made in hometown stores. 


WOOL-LABEL HEARINGS 


Retailers who have objected vocifer- 
ously to the wool products labeling act, 
which was finally passed last fall by a 
Congress worn out by some 38 years of 
squabbling over it (BW—Oct.12’40, 
p+6) will now get a chance to put their 
objections on the record. The bill has 
become law, but the Federal Trade 
Commission’s rules for its administra- 
tion won't go into effect until objectors 
have had a chance to register their 
kicks. Public hearing on these rules is 
scheduled for Apr. 2. 

Criticism of the bill by retailers cen- 
ters on the premium it places on 
“virgin” wool. Retailers claim that 
products made of a good quality reproc- 
essed wool may be better x materials 
which are made of an inferior grade of 
virgin wool. 
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at might otherwise be | 
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...and the hand that holds the throttle 
helps CLOSE THE SALE 


An Erie Engineer speaking: “ A big sale it was, 
too, son. The first order our shipper had re- 
ceived from this firm down East—a trial order, 
I believe. And it just had to be delivered on 
time! That’s where we came in. We delivered 
on time the first time and helped close the 
sale. Might say we help hold that business, too 
—by delivering on time.” 
a 2 2 


To the man in the cab goes much of the credit for Erie’s 
amazing year-in-and-year-out record of on-time deliveries. 
There’s a schedule to keep—and Erie’s high-speed freight 
schedules call for no delays. So the hand on the throttle is 
mighty important to every shipper. 

Not only the engineer but every man on the Erie is wedded 
to the creed—the freight must go through safely and on time. 
When time means money—when the sale hinges on fast de- 
livery, call your Erie Agent. He will handle all your shipping 
problems. Park your worries with him. Or write 


Carl Howe, Vice President, Erie Railroad 
Cleveland, Ohio 


es * 


HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 
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Garand’s Victory 


Navy releases report of 
tests in which M-1 proved “su- 
perior to other semi-automatic 
rifles in their present stage.” 


When the Navy Department an- 
nounced on Feb. I8 that the Marine 
Corps had approved-and adopted the 
Army’s widely discussed and frequently 
underrated Garand rifle, proponents of 
the competitive Johnson rifle began to 
grumble again. But late last week, when 
the Navy released the official report of 
the tests behind the adoption, the 
grumble, which might have become a 
roar, subsided to a _ barely audible 
mumble. 

e Tested by Experts—All tests were in 
the hands of a board of seven Marine 
Corps officers commanding a group 
of 40 Marines, all qualified as sharp- 
shooters or expert riflemen, at San 
Diego. Competitive rifles were selected 
at random from regular production: 
four bolt-action Springfields, four 
Garand semi-automatics, two Johnson 
semi-automatics, and two Winchester 
semi-automatics. Approximately 12,000 
rounds of ammunition were fired 
through each, under every condition of 
field service that could be conceived or 
simulated by the board. 

@ Intensive Training—Before the tests 
began around the middle of last Novem- 
ber, the 40 leathernecks went through 
an intensive week's training in gun 
stripping, assembling, functioning, ma- 
nipulating, and care. 

Relative accuracy was compared be- 
fore and after shooting 9,000 rounds. 
Guns were fired after they had been im- 
mersed in clear water for 45 minutes, 
and again after they had been dropped 
in dust and mud and wet sand and salt 
water. Comparison was also made on 
the basis of physical effort required to 
fire the weapons continuously at rapid 
fire for a period of 20 minutes. 

@ Performance Record — Summarized, 
the tests showed the Garand and the 
Springfield equal in accuracy at the 
outset and somewhat superior to the 
other two semi-automatics. After 9,000 
rounds, the Garand became less accu- 
rate than the others, but was found 
superior in volume of fire, ease of manip- 
ulation against low-flying aircraft, and 


the number of hits per minute against" 


indistinct stationary or moving targets. 
Under adverse conditions of water and 
mud and sand, the Springfield showed 
its traditional ability to take it. Quite 
often, when the semi-automatics failed 
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as self-loaders, the Johnson would func- 
tion longer under manual operation 
than the Garand and the Winchester, 
the latter having been “seriously handi- 
capped in these tests by the short time 
that it has been under development.” 

@ Average Failures—Important to the 
final score was the average number of 
failures to function normally per wea- 
pon: Springfield, 53; Garand, 370; John- 
son, 773; Winchester, 892. So too the 
number of parts broken, replaced, or re- 
paired: Springfield, 3; Garand, 12; 


Johnson, 36; Winchester, 36. ‘Taking 


everything into consideration, the bo 4 
decided that the Garand (now offic: y 
called the “M-1”) is “superior to the 
other semi-automatic rifles in their pics 
ent stage of development.” 


Saving the Rails 


Tests give promise of 
showing how costly corrosion 
due to brine of refrigerator cars 
can be overcome. 

A railroad is an elongated body of fe 


rous metal, and corrosion is its 24-hour 
enemy. Coal roads are gnawed ay . 


KNEE ACTION FOR TRUCKS 


Dual tires on the front wheels of 
trucks are now made possible by the 
recently patented “caster wheels” in- 
vented by Edward Garnett of 2130 
Market St., Denver, to permit heavier, 


better-balanced loading, and _ easier 
steering. Strictly speaking, the tires 
are mounted on pairs of wheels much 
like dual casters on hand trucks—each 
wheel in a pair rolling independently. 
Triple coil springs (below) give a 
“knee action ride.” 
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BRING NEW BEAUTY 
TO YOUR PLACE OF BUSINESS 
~« With This Low-Cost Floor 


ERE you see an example of the rich beauty of Arm- 

strong’s Asphalt Tile. The concern which is saving 
money with the fine-looking, wear-resistant, low-cost 
floor shown above, is the George B. Peck Dry Goods 
Store of Kansas City, Missouri. 

The savings that Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile makes 
possible mount daily because upkeep is so inexpensive. 
Routine sweeping, occasional washing and waxing, take 
care of it for years. The attractive colorings will never 
grow dim, no matter how heavy the traffic, because each 
of the 41 plain and marble colors runs right through 
to the back. Expensive refinishing is never necessary. 


and saving money as 1 

done by this Venetian Red Ar 
Asphalt Tile floor, in the ittr 
office and lounge of the George B 
Dry Goods Store, Kansas City, Miss 


IMPRESSING CUSTOMERS FAVORABLY 


To add further distinction to your interiors, Arm- 
strong’s Asphalt Tile can be inset with your name, trade- 
mark, private design . . . or with appropriate guide-lines 
and borders. Effects like this cost very little extra. 

Not only does this asphalt tile look well and last a long 
time, but it also helps to deaden footsteps—reducing 
noise in a room. Installation is quickly completed—by 
hand, a block at a time. Get all the facts from our free, 
illustrated booklet, “‘Low-Cost Floors with a 
Luxury Look.” Write today to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Resilient Tile Floors Department, 

1236 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S 


THE LOW-COST 

FLOOR WITH 

THE LUXURY 
LOOK! 


Asphalt Ji 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM ®@ LINOTILE (OIL-BONDED) *® CORK TILE © RUBBER TILE * LINOWALI 
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eee VET they have this in com- 
mon — the operation of both de- 
pends on valves! 


It takes thousands of valves to op- 
erate a water system— 17,846, a re- 
cent survey showed in a city of 
39,000 people! In your plant, valves 
are equally important. No matter 
what you manufacture—if you use 
water, steam, gas, oil, air, or any 
other fluid, valves are needed to 
control its flow. Standing as silent 
sentinels, valves guard your produc- 


CRANE 


tion—assure smooth, uninterrupted 
operation. 

Partially because the valves in in- 
dustrial pipe lines represent a large 
investment—but mainly because of 
the service they render—they should 
be bought with extra care—with an 
eye to quality and future life. It is the 
reputation Crane has earned for put- 
ting uncommon quality even into 
valves of common use that is respon- 
sible for the wide acceptance of 
Crane Valves in every industry. 


CRANE CoO., 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., 


VALVES» 


Photo shows Crane Iron 

Body Valves in the ef- 

fluent contro! lines of a 
water works. 


FITTINGS + PIPE 
PLUMBING © HEATING + PUMPS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS IN ALL MARKETS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
CHICAGO 
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py the sulphur compounds that form 
with moisture in the cracks and ledges 
of their steel. Ashes and cinders con- 
tribute their acids on all lines. But salt 
is the worst actor of the lot. 

As refrigerator cars laden with fruits, 
vegetables, meats, or dairy products 
move along a railroad—or, worse yet, 
stand still—they dribble brine meltage 
from their bunkers. This raises particu- 
lar Cain with the level surfaces of 
bridges, where the brine tends to stand. 
Also, in rail joints and bolt holes the 
salt scales away otherwise sound steel. 
e Estimated Damage—Roads with really 
heavy refrigerator trafic—notably the 
Western and Eastern trunk lines and 
those with banana trafhe from the Gulf 
—estimate brine damage to track and 
structures as high as $150 per mile of 
track per year. On lines where fewer 
freezer cars drip their salty way, corro- 
sion is notably less important. 

Various devices have been used by 
individual lines, according to their re- 
spective problems and ingenuities. Roof- 
like galvanized sheets just beneath the 
ties on bridges shield many a beam and 
girder. A good many roads coat rails 
and structures annually with tarry oils 
to turn away the brine. 

@ Research Project—A few years ago the 
American Railway Engineering Associ- 
ation placed high on its agenda the task 
of finding a way to prevent brine cor- 
rosion, instead of merely attempting to 
deflect the metal-hungry drip away from 
vulnerable steel. The laboratories of 
the Milwaukee, the Santa Fe, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, and the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western handled the prelim- 
inary research. At last year’s meeting 
of A.R.E.A came announcement that 
the researchers had found inexpensive 
substances which in the laboratory could 
be added to the bunker salt to render 
the brine drip relatively harmless without 
affecting the refrigerating value of the 
mixture. But road tests, not laboratory 
tests, are the only basis for real judg- 
ment. 

@ Progress Report—At last week’s an- 
nual A.R.E.A. meeting in Chicago, the 
committee reported that road tests of 
refrigerator cars using the experimental 
mixture were favorable as to refrigera- 
tion; also, that the brine collected from 
these cars correlates with previous 
strengths of solution which in the labo- 
ratories had proved relatively non-cor- 
Tosive. 

Next major test, now in process, is to 
spray this solution on rail in actual track 
service, keep it up for a year, measure 
the resultant corrosion in comparison 
with rail sprayed with the ordinary brine 
drip. Nobody doubts it will show a big 
saving from use of the treated mixture. 
Here Are the Figures—Refrigerator 
icing required 37,500 tons of salt last 
year. To protect this quantity of salt 
with the approved inhibitor would cost 
approximately $85,000 for materials 
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only: 500 tons of sodium dichromate @ 
$140, and 375 tons of soda ash @ $40. 
This cost is equal only to the estimated 
damage done by brine on 566 miles of 
heavily-traveled track per year. ‘There- 


CARPETS WITHOUT WEAVING 


The newest process of putting pile on 
carpets without spinning or weaving, 
which Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., is 
now bringing out of the pilot-plant 
stage at Amsterdam, N. Y., starts with 
a roll of burlap (above) coated on one 
side with rubber. Fed automatically 
into the special machine, the burlap 
receives a coating of rubber cement 
on the other side, to which adheres 
“flock” —short pieces of wool cut to a 
precise length—forming the finished 


fore, look for an eventual ruling by th 
railroads, requiring the admixture of at 
least 3 Ib. of sodium dichromate and 
2 Ib. of soda ash with each 220 |b 

rock salt going into refrigerator icing. 


ae 
= Gh 


carpet’s pile. The cement vulcaniz 
thus locking the “flock” in plac: 
At the same time, 
tubber back expands it to a spongy 
thickness of } in., forming a cushioi 
when the carpet is laid on the hom 
or office floor. After vulcanization, thi 
carpet is cooled, brushed, steamed, in 
spected, trimmed, and wound into 
rolls (below). The process, which ha 
been used previously for automobil: 
carpets, is controlled by National Au 
tomotive Fibres, Inc., Detroit. Nan 
ot the new carpet will be “Moh-Nat 


a chemical in t 
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GLASS BLOCK INSULATION helps keep room 
temperatures constant in spite of outdoor 
temperature variations—and it helps main- 
tain accuracy of tools and gauges. That's 
why glass block construction is so widely 
used in plants where product uniformity is 
highly important 


THE SOFTLY DIFFUSED DAYLIGHT transmitted 
by PC Glass Blocks is ideal for fine precision 
work. This better daylighting saves time 
and money — for it means better work- 
manship, with fewer costly rejections. For 
walls exposed to direct sunlight, specially- 
designed blocks are available to provide 
maximum light diffusion. 


Glass Blocks 
have helped our 


precision work 


INCREASED USABLE FLOOR AREA olten re- 
sults from installing PC Glass Blocks in 
place of ordinary windows. Precision work 
can be done near the glass block panel 
where there is plenty of daylight, without 
the usual danger of excessive cold or drafts 
throwing instruments out of adjustment. 


HE combined light-transmitting and 
insulating properties of PC Glass 
Blocks make possible the use of large light- 
transmitting areas with the same insulation 
value as a masonry wall. Glass Blocks reduce 
maintenance costs—for they are easy to clean 
and contain no sash to repair or replace. 
They provide greater privacy and quiet 
than is possible with ordinary windows. 
PC Glass Block construction offers definite 
advantages for all types of buildings. We 


have a big, illustrated book of facts about | 


PC Glass Blocks that discusses this more 
fully. Before you build any new plants— 
before you remodel—send for your free copy 
of this book. Mail the coupon below. 


“pirrssurcH” sland for Lualily Glass 


PITTSBURGH 


GLASS | 
-ene1B LOCKS 


Manufactured by 
PITTSBURGH CORNING . 
Distributed by 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 
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ny h Corning Corporation, 
2111- re vrant Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. ae 


Please send me your free, illustrated book that tells 
how to use PC Glass Blocks: 
[) for factories; for commercial and public build- 
ings; [) for homes. 


(Be sure to indicate type of building.) 


Name 


POWER-DIVE METER 


Dr. James E. Shrader, physics profes. 
sor of Drexel Institute of Technology, 
calls his new instrument a “bellows 
accelerometer,” but the public wil] 
call it the power-dive meter. It meas 
ures the “G,” or equivalent of gravi 
tational pull, which sometimes pull; 
off airplane wings and causes pilot 
“blackouts” when the ship is brought 
too sharply out of a power dive. The 
business part of the meter is a small 
copper alloy bellows, sensitive ti 
changes in a plane’s acceleration. 


Plastic-Base Ink 


Aruba Bitumen—produced 
near Venezuela—takes place of 
heavy oil in printer’s ink, helps 
make it ‘“smudge-proof.” 


A further step in the search for 
smudge-proof printing inks is the de 
velopment of a plastic base, Aruba Bitu 
men, which, in effect, puts a plastic im- 
pression on paper. Ordinarily, printing 
inks are manufactured with linseed oil, 
rosin oil, rosin varnish, or a_ similar 
heavy oil as a base, in combination with 
lamp black or other pigment. ‘The 
Aruba Bitumen merely takes the place 
of the heavy oil in the formula. 

Aruba-base ink achieves its “‘smudge 
proof’ qualities by cooling—the same 
process by w hich thermoplastics are 
molded. The drop in temperature when 
it is spread thin enough for printing 1 
sufficient to form a hard coat, according 
to its distributors. Unlike the “smear 
proof” cold-set ink which made such a 
splash last year when it was introduced 
publicly as the ink used in printing 
New York’s newest daily newspaper. 
PM (BW-—Mar.23’40, p38), aruba ink 1s 
printed at room temperatures and does 
not require a special ink fountain (or 
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Business 


well) on presses. Wilson Carbon Co., 
122 E. 42nd St., New York City, 
the new product's distributor, also says 
that aruba (1) is of a more uniform 
consistency than natural oils; (2) has a 
high melting point (400 deg.); and (3) 
in solution, is free of solids. While 
aruba is in no sense a pigment, in manu- 
facturing rotogravure inks, it possesses 
another advantage—little additional pig- 
ment is necessary since it already has a 
dark brown color. 

What makes the discovery interesting 

to those outside the printing trade is 
that Aruba Bitumen is a South Amer- 
ican product and thereby becomes a 
factor in hemisphere trade. 
e The Processing—The plastic is pro- 
duced from Venezuelan crude oil on 
Aruba Island, where the Western 
Hemisphere’s largest oil refineries south 
of the United States are located; this is 
just 12 miles off the coast of Venezucla. 
Developed by a subsidiary of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co., the process of manufactur- 
ing aruba is one of isolating a special 
group of hydro-carbons. ‘Through heat- 
ing and seating, the plastic is changed 
from a heavy liquid to crystals which 
resemble 2-in. slack coal. It is then 
bagged and shipped to the United 
States, where it is sold to ink manufac- 
turers and fabricators by Wilson Car- 
bon. Before use, it is again changed 
to a semi-liquid by solvents or by heat- 
ing process for letterpress inks. 


FOR NEW MODELS 


Aimed straight at the market formed 
by the new-model cars now taking the 
roads is the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
announcement this week of three new 
products. A higher-octane premium- 
grade gasoline, called Solite, fitted to 
this year’s higher-compression engines is 
an effort to get more upper-level sales 
by increasing the quality spread between 
regular and premium fuels. 

Next comes the new “All-Purpose 
Gear Lubricant.” The advertising says 
it was designed for the hypoid gears of 
1941 models. But also it is claimed to 
meet the gear-lubrication needs of all 
cars for which the grease-rack operator 
previously had to use a total of half a 
dozen kinds. 
¢ Antiknock Oil—Biggest play, however, 
will be made on a new motor oil to 
carry the company’s established top- 
fight brand, Iso-Vis. ‘The company con- 
siders this the answer to the prayers of 
the owners of recent-model cars who 
have been plagued by spark knocks as 
carbon manifests its presence sooner 
than in the older models, by frequent 
iegrind jobs on valves stuck with var- 
nish formation, and by other ills that 
modern automotive engines are heir to. 

Indiana Standard calls its new motor 
oil “fortified,” reveals only that it has 
been developed through a refining 
method involving selective distillation. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Foil-Less Photoflash 


It takes just 51000 second for the 
new Mazda Speed Midget Photoflash 


Lamp to reach its peak brilliance of | 


500,000 lumens, permitting action flash 
shots with inexpensive slow-speed cam- 


ee 
ey 3 


cras, and easier synchronization with the 
high-speed shutters of expensive ones. 
As made by both General Electric Co., 
Nela_ Park, Cleveland, and Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, 
N. J., the lamp contains neither alumi- 
num leaf, free wire, nor shredded foil. 
Instead a small amount of chemical 
paste on the lead-in wires and the small 
resistance filament burns in oxygen. 


Portable Slide Viewer 


A handy way of viewing Kodachrome 
and other color tr: ansparencies is pro- 
vided by the Vuescope, new product of 
Albert Specialty Co., 231 S. Green St., 
Chicago. It is a light steel box 64 in. 


long, equipped with lens, light, two 
flashlight cells, a ground glass diffuser, 
and a slot for 2 x 2-in. color slides. By 
holding the lens to the eye, you see clear 
5 x 7-in. enlargements. 


Foot-Power Vise 


If you have ever tried to hold a heavy 
piece, or two lighter pieces, in the open- 


| Keeping 
'40.000,000 ears open 


IT WASN'T so many years ago, as time 
counted, when people who were hard of 
hearing either lived in a world of silence 
or had to lug around hearing aids so cum 
bersome that they were as much hindrance 
as help. 

Today all that is changed. Thanks to the 
new hearing aids—and Durez 
can now hear comfortably 
embarrassment—with a small, high!) 
sitive hearing aid that is less conspi: 


million 
and without 


sen 


than eye glasses! 

For example, Durez plastics have been 
helping to streamline the Acousticon since 
1928. The strength, beauty, lightness and 
excellent acoustical properties of molded 
Durez have made these hearing ai 
markably compact, lighter, more attractive 
and highly efficient. Durez has made then 
easier to produce, too, by simplifying de 
sign and reducing the number of part 


Just as Durez plastics have helped man- 
ufacturers of Acousticon and others offer 
relief to 20,000,000 hard-of-hearing per 
sons in America, it is helping millions 
more in many different ways through hun 
dreds of other Durez products that 
life easier and happier. We would like to 
tell you how. 


make 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
63 Walck Rd., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Learn what Durez is 
doing for others —How 
Durez plastics have 
helped many leading 
manufacturers make bet- 
ter products and boost 
sales is told in a new 
booklet, ‘It's a New 
Business Custom.” It’s 
good reading—and you 
may find it valuable. 


DUREZ 


lasti Chemicals, Ine 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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| CAN SAVE 
MORE MONEY 


| CAN MAKE 
MORE MONEY 


When GENERAL 
All-Bound BoxesAre Used 


Everybody wins! Management is ahead because costs 
are reduced. Employees’ earnings are increased be- 
cause handling and packing are faster, permitting 
more output per man Customers benefit because re- 
ceiving is easier, reshipping is simplified, floor space 
is conserved and freight rates are lowered 

Manufacturers of scores of different types of prod- 
ucts have used the facilities of the General Box labo- 
ratories. Skilled technicians determine the type of con- 
tainer best suited, or design special containers to meet 
unusual requirements. The General All-Bound Box 
is but one example of the streamlined shipping pack- 
ages being used to speed-up shipments of many prod- 
ucts, economically. 


The General All 
Bound Box is assem 
bled without nails 
Comes as one-piece 
shook. Stores flat, 
two-thirds assembled 


Quick assembly with 
simple tool. Sides 
and ends are easily 
and securely joined 
in less than a minute. 


Sealedby Rock Fasten- 
ers, it has the strength 
of steel on all six sides. 
Used for shipments up 
to 500 Ibs. 


HOW TO INCREASE EMPLOYEE 
GOOD WILL AND YOUR PROFITS 


Send for the details about General 
Boxes, crates and special containers. 
They help increase employees’ earn- 
ings, yet effect important economies. 
Mail the coupon for illustrated book- 
let, today 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


Genera! Offices: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 
Continental Box Company, Inc. Houston, Dallas. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY, 

502 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: ( ) Send a free copy of the new 
manual ‘How Research Can Save $§ for You.” 
OO eS ees eer eee 
Address 


City . State 
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ing of a vise with one hand, while you 
tightened it up with the other, you will 
appreciate the case of working with the 
new Automatic Quick-Acting Vise. It is 
operated by one foot, leaving both hands 
free. Automatic Vise Sales Co., 2845 
Sunset Place, Los Angeles, sells it. 


Plastic Juicer 


Anticipating the Defense Commis- 
sion’s call to use plastics instead of stra- 


tegic metals wherever possible, Dazey 
Churn & Mfg. Co., 4315 Warne Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo., put its designers to 
work on the new Dazey Super-Juicer for 
citrus fruits. It is now ready to fit the 
same wall mounting used for other 
Dazey kitchen appliances, but made of 
polystyrene plastic in a variety of colors 
instead of aluminum. A_ new type 
reamer has a sunken top to accommo- 
date fruit cores and to extract more 
juice. 


Non-Creeping Lead 


For centuries lead has been used as a 
roofing material. Unfortunately when 
pure lead is laid on a steeply-pitched 
roof, it tends to creep and sag down- 
ward. By adding calcium, magnesium, 


_ and tin, Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
| 230 Park Ave., New York, achieves 


Roofloy Lead Roofing with practically 
all the corrosion-resistance of pure lead 
and ten times the creep-resistance. The 


' new sheet metal, which can be stamped 
| and formed easily, can also be used for 


most of the purposes of unalloyed lead. 


Fluorescent Powder 


Wherever visible light is undesirable, 
as in photographic darkrooms and mili- 
tary operations, charts, maps, notes, 
plans, etc., can be made completely vis- 
ible by dusting them lightly with Conti- 
Glo Fluorescent Powder for use under 
ultra-violet “black light.” The powder, 


| when rubbed in, sticks in the pores of 
| the paper. Lines, words, figures, roads, 
_ and locations all show up on a glowing 


background. Both powder and lights 


_ are products of Continental Lithograph 
| Corp., 952 E. 72nd St., Cleveland. 


Patapar Hardest 
| Jobs in Paper History! 
| 


To Patapar have come appeals for hel; 
—from shippers, packers, manufac. 
turers and professional people. They 
wanted to overcome difficulties that 
would appear to be impossible for a 
paper. But these thinking people, these 
dreamers, these doers—somehow heard 
that a paper calle: Patapar possessed 
unique, unbelievaole qualities. They 
asked for test sheets. They immersed 
Patapar in water. It came out just 
as strong as when it went in. Smeared 
with grease—no penetration. Boiled- 
still not affected. Given strenuous treat- 
ment in laboratories to break it down 
for some undesirable taste or odor—it 
proved to be tasteless, odorless. What a 
discovery—Patapar! 

And so, year by year, more critical 
users have welcomed it. Until today you 
can hardly find a field where Patapar 
isn’t doing a strong clean job. From 
butter and cheese to spark plugs; from 
dental bibs to oxygen tents; from milk 
can gaskets to greeting cards. 


Perhaps your letter 
will be next? 


Does this put paper in a new light? Does 
it make you think about your products, 
shipping problems, professional needs? 
Do you want to know more about the 
versatility of Patapar and its ability to 
do a hard job for you, perhaps with 
enormous economies? If [exp ys youn 

so, write us, outlining p>) 
your problem. We’ll KNOTTY io 
gladly supply test sheets 
of the size, weight and PAPER 

finish recommended. PROBLEMS 


PATAPAR 


REG. U.S PAT OFF. 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, 


Branch Offices: New York, 


Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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More Than Buses 


Behind N. Y. strike may 
be glimpsed issues which bear 
vitally on future of unionism 
among civil service employees. 


For two weeks now, 900,000 New 
Yorkers have been inconvenienced by a 
strike of 3,500 busmen. Beyond the 
fact that it has made a dent in retail 
sales, cut down on department-store 
advertising in Manhattan newspapers, 
and brought from Congressman Martin 
Dies the charge that it was a Moscow- 
hatched Communist plot, it had sub- 
surface implications which both govern- 
ment and industry are carefully assaying. 
e Testing a Trend?—The national im- 
portance of the bus strike is attributable 
to the situation in which the union 
involved finds itself. That organization, 
C.1.0.’s Transport Workers, is prob- 
ably the only union in America which 
has the bulk of its membership in the 
civil service and yet has a substantial 
section employed by private industry. 
lherefore, it has been classified by some 
observers as a guinea pig testing a trend. 
For as government ownership expands 
into new fields of enterprise, the New 
York transit situation may prove to be 
a guidepost in public labor relations. 
Subways Organized—The vital cle- 
ment in the strength of the ‘Transport 
Workers Union is its membership on 
the New York subways. By dint of a 
long organizing campaign and a special 
collective bargaining election victory in 
1937, T.W.U. secured exclusive bar- 
gaining rights on the Interborough 
Rapid Transit and Brooklyn Manhattan 
Transit subway systems. 

Thereafter it proceeded to organize 
New York taxi drivers and bus men and 
to spread out into other cities. 
¢ Municipal Employees—However, in 
June, 1940, the City of New York 
bought the privately owned subway 
lines and incorporated them into the 
expanding publicly owned transporta- 
tion system. Subway employees became 
municipal civil service workers, enjoy- 
ing all the privileges of tenure, senior- 
ity, retirement benefits, vacations, sick- 
leave, etc., which civil service employ- 
ment provides. 
® Closed-Shop Contract— When the 
city took over the subways it took over 
all the obligations and commitments 
which the private owners had made. 
Among these was a closed-shop con- 
tract with T.W.U. which provided that, 
while the lines could employ anybody 


they chose, a new employee had to be- | 
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come a union member within 30 days 
or lose his job. 

Chis arrangement was m direct con 

travention to civil service law, which 
provides that civil servants may only be 
discharged for proven malfeasance. lhe 
city was soon called upon to decide 
whether it would make a legal loophole 
enabling it to observe the contract, or 
would observe the spirit of the law. 
@ La Guardia’s Position—Private busi 
ness has reason to envy the license to 
make a choice about dealing with a 
union which the City of New York pos- 
sessed. ‘The choice it made surprised 
some. New York’s mayor, Fiorello La 
Guardia, is an astute politician. ‘The 
basis of his support is the labor vote. 
Other things being equal, he would have 
found some modus operandi for giving 
the subway workers union a reason for 
existing within the dictates of the law. 
But other things were not equal. 


| Tiuse MIGHTY MUSCLES 


MOBILIFT 


The subway workers were led by 


crew of officers who were bitter) 

tagonistic to the political tenets of th 
mayor and of his friend President 
Roosevelt. La Guardia was convinced 


that ‘T.W.U. President Michael Qui 
and his colleagues were Communist 
He chose to have the city take a cou 
of action which would undermine then 
© Left Up to the Worker—The Munici 
pal Board of ‘Transportation, which had 
taken over the operation of the subway 
made it clear to new and old employe 
that their jobs were not dependent on 
union membership. ‘The 
courteous but somewhat deaf 
vehement protests from a myriad of 
Quill-led committees. It sat back with 
out comment when subway worker! 
began to leave the union in droves 
When Quill sent pickets to march in 
front of the homes of ex-union mem 
bers delinquent in their dues payment 
the city sent policemen to see that they 
remained unimpressively peaceful. La 
Guardia’s role as union-buster didn’t 
lose him appreciable political strength 
Quill got the expected support of union 


city turned 
car to 


TRIPLE LABOR 
EFFICIENCY... 


Meet the need of increased man power by 
making man power more productive .. . 
eliminate the back-breaking labor that 
wears out human machines. 


THE LOW purchase price and amazing per 
formance and economy of MOBILIFT ar« 
revolutionizing materials handling meth 
ods. Lift. carry and stack goods with 
MOBILIFT in units weighing up to one ton 
MOBILIFTS are small but powerful 
work in narrow aisles and in and out of 
trucks, freight cars and elevators. Forks lift 
to 9 ft. Prices begin around $1000 .. . work 
for less than 15c an hour... help manage 
ment make a real profit. Inves- 

tigate! Attach coupon to your bad 
letterhead and mail today. »~) 


Vaughan Motor Company 
889 S. E. Main St., Portland, Oregon 
Please send full information on MOBILIFT 
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whose leadership has a similar political 
orientation. But, in anv event, the 
mayor had little to expect of such 
organizations as the National Maritime 
Union, the Office and Professional 
Workers, the Fur Workers, and New 
York locals of the Newspaper Guild and 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees. And 
such strong anti-Communist C.I.O. 
unions in New York as the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and the Retail and 
Wholesale Employees have been pn- 
vately happy about the whole thing. 

© A Bid for Support—Next June the 
controversial contracts between the sub- 
ways and ‘T.W.U. expire. ‘The umon 
will fight to renew them. It’s a safe bet 
that the city will refuse. So Quill and 
the other union job-holders are des- 
perately casting about for ways to 
demonstrate to members that the union 
1; worth something to them. They have 
ilready formulated a spectacular de- 
mand for a 33% wage increase for sub 
wav workers. It is advanced, not  be- 
cause it has any likelihood of being 
won, but as a lure to recapture the wan- 
ing lovalty of the subway employees to 


the T.W.U. 


NEGOTIATORS 


Ihe Negotiating Committee of the 
United Mine Workers and the Coal 
Operators went into executive session 
this week—their agenda made up of 
the proposals of the union and the 
counter-proposals of the operators for 
changes in the existing agreement, 
due to expire April 1 (BW—Mar.15 
‘41,pl4). One of the first points on 
which they may seek compromise 1s 
the union's recommendation — that 
work in the mines continue on the 
old basis until a new agreement Is 
signed. Claiming it might be too 
costly, the operators turned this ree- 
ommendation down because it car- 
ried with it a prov ision that the new 
agreement be retroactive to April 1. 
Members of the committee, above, 
are (seated): Ezra Van Horn, of Cleve- 
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e@ Show of Strength—This is not, how 
ever, a simple contest between Quill 
and the city at which private business 
can sit back unscathed. Had the city 
taken over all transport that might have 
been possible. As it is, the buses are 
still privately owned by the Fifth Ave- 
nue Bus Co. and the New York Omni 
bus Corp. In that field, Quill is free to 
strike; on the publicly-owned subways 
his actions are curtailed. 

Thus the union’s adamance in the 

bus strike is not so much for the bus 
men’s benefit as it is a go-the-limit 
device for convincing the subway work 
ers that their union is strong and worth 
supporting despite their new civil sery 
ice status. Quill is determined to fight 
to the limit of the union’s resources. 
@ Contest for Power—So the privately 
owned bus companies and the New 
York commuters get squeezed in a con 
test for power not directly of their con- 
cern. And a government which has en- 
couraged union organization in private 
industry becomes a militant open-shop 
employer when it’s asked to try on the 
same shoe, “just for size.” 


That T.W.U. might have been 


land, chairman of the conference, and 


executive vice-president of the Ohio 
Coal Association; Charles O'Neill of 
New York, president of United East- 
erm Coal Sales Co.; John B. Morrow 
of Pittsburgh, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co.; L. T. Putnam of 
Beckley, W.. Va., vice-president of the 
Raleigh Coal Co. Standing: Van A. 
Bittner of Charleston, Va., president 
of District 17, United Mine Workers; 
William Turnblazer of _ Jellicoe, 
Tenn., president of District 19, 
U.M.W.; James Mark of Clearfield, 
Pa., president of District 2; Thomas 
Kennedy of Hazelton, Pa., vice-presi- 
dent of the U.M.W.; Percy Tetlow of 
Washington, D.C., president of the 
Ohio district of the U.M.W.; and Lee 
C. Gunther of Knoxville, Tenn., pres- 
ident of the Southern Appalachian 
Coal Operators’ Association. 


headed for the same fate, Co; 

led or not, is indicated by 
Roosevelt's statement of pr 
unionism in the public  sery 
said, ““Vhe process of collecti\< 
gaining cannot be transplanted ito + 
public service . . . the very nature 
purposes of government make 
sible for administrative official 

the employer in mutual discussion 
government employee — organizati 
I'he employer is the whole people 
speak by means of laws. Accordit 
administrative officials and employ 
alike are governed and guided, ang ; 
many cases restricted, by laws wh 
establish policies, procedures rul 
in personnel matters.” 

@Some Contracts, However—\{,) 
local governments, however, have « 
tracts with their organized employ 
regulating wages, hours and worki 
conditions. Most of these are yw} 
small cities or counties which have , 
merit systems of civil service. But ¢! 
American Federation of State Count 
and Municipal Workers (A.F.L..) h 
an exclusive bargaining agency contract 
with the City of Philadelphia. Th 
union, and the State, County, an 
Municipal Workers (C.1.0.) have aby 
30 contracts with local government 
Some of the contracts grant exclusi 
bargaining rights, some grant a unio 
shop, and_ practically all call for tl 
arbitration of disputes. ‘The trustees of 
the Boston Elevated Railway, a stat 
agency, has contracts with the AF] 
The T'VA bargains collectively with it 
organized employees (BW Aug.17'4 
p37) and publishes the results of 
negotiations which are declared t 
binding on all parties. 

So it has been demonstrated that 
given the will, public agencies can work 
out a design for living with union 
Whether the New Deal-approved 
ministration of the City of New \ 
will ever find the will to make living 
space for T.W.U. may be a sign f ‘ 
other government administrators. 


LUMBER GOES C.1.O. 


In the Pacific Northwest lumber in 


dustry, whose turbulent labor relation ] 
produced a complex series of strikes lat i 
last year (BW —Dec.14'40,p17), the 

’ 4 


C.1.0. International Woodworkers 

America scored a victory last week ov 1 
A.F.L. in an election among 4,000 en 
ployees of nine Columbia River sav 

mills around Longview, Wash. W ork 


ers of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. an 
Wevyerhauser ‘Timber Co. gave the 
C.1.0. a majority of almost two to one 

(he union immediately announced « 


mands for a 15¢-an-hour wage increast 
and two-week (instead of one-week) va 
cations with pay for the 10,000 worker 
it claims as members throughout the 
Columbia River basin area. The indus 
try is humming with defense orders 
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a m slad I'm working in America’ 


Of course he’s glad! .. . 
enjoy the finest working conditions the 
world has known. 


Americans 


Working conditions have kept pace with 
living conditions. Compared to 1929, Amer- 
icans now use 147% more tissue towels... 
25% more bath soap... 100% more toilet 
tissue. Over three out of four city homes now 
have a bathtub or shower. 

Modern, sanitary plant washrooms can do 
much to keep workers healthy, comfortable. 
They help create “willing hands” in busi- 
ness, pay for themselves in good will. 


The Scott Washroom Advisory Service can 
show you how to increase washroom comfort, 
hygiene and economy. It suggests ways to 
improve traffic conditions, reduce waste and 
build good will. 


"“Soft-Tuff”’ ScotTissue Towels 


Thousands of leading firms have adopted 
these new “Soft-Tuff” ScotTissue Towels. 
Softer than before, they have 10 times more 
rub strength in use. They go farther and 
thus reduce expenses. 


Copr., 1941, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. Trade Mark “ScotTissue” Reg. U.S. Pat 
Off. Trade Marks “Soft -Tuff,” “Washroom Advisory Service” Reg. applied for. 


NEW Soft-Tufe, Scof issue TOWELS 


“FOR CLEAN HANDS IN BUSINESS” 
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Justant 


Automatic Delivery 


TO ANY DESK IN PLANT 
OR OFFICE 


WORK ORDERS SAmPies 


DICTATION RECORDs 


PAYROLL RECORDS 
PURCHASE ORDERS 


CARDS 
J 4 


LAMSON 


DISPATCH 
TUBES 


@ You've seen 
these handy, 
pneumatic tube 
message systems 
in stores, hotels, 
banks, news- 
paper offices, 
factories, and 
commercial 
offices. But have you thought— [ 
“There's just the system we need to 
speed up the constant movement of 
mail, telegrams, papers, forms, 
orders, small tools, samples, etc., 
in our office’? 

More than a Communications System 

Lamson Tubes do more than com- 
municate ideas and messages. They 
actually deliver material things, such 
as Ediphone and Dictaphone 
records, complete letter folders, 
blueprints, clock cards, job orders, 
keys, small tools or laboratory sam- 
ples. And they do it in a matter of 
seconds—10 times faster than walk- 
ing messengers. No conierences, 
no absences from desk or station, 
can stop them. There's no waiting 
for regular messenger trips. They 
deliver the required material to the 
required desk at any moment of day 
or night. 

Scaled to Fit Your Needs 

The cost of Tubes is surprisingly 
low. You buy them as you need them, 
one tube or one hundred—for dis- 
tances from a few feet up to a mile 
or more, and in the sizes and shapes 
required to do the job. Recent users 
range from a newspaper in Burling- 
ton, Vermont to a large airplane 
plant in Southern California. 

Learn the latest advances in Tube 
design and engineering. Just mail 
the coupon, we'll tell you how 
Tubes can serve your business. 


LAMSON # 
Dispatch TUBES iH] i 
d= 


a ee 
LAMSON CORPORATION <a) 


ee 
> 


103 Lamson St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me by 
return mail information regarding the use of 
Lamson Tubes in my business. 


NE 60.5 ns eeeenseeeskteiontatissasee 
Address 
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SECOND BEST 


Greatest tent on earth is the one that 
covers the Ringling Bros. circus. This 
week, though, the world’s second larg 
est tent went up at the Mud Moun- 
tain Dam site, White River Valley 
(Wash.) flood control project. The 


big (328x196 ft.) canvas tent was 
stretched from wall to wall of the can 
von, starting at the lower catwalk, and 
will be raised to the top catwalk as 
work underneath progresses—keeping 
rain and moisture from the solid 
earthen core of the dam, which is to 
be covered with tons of rock. 


Farm Goes Union 


Seabrook field-cannery 
enterprise grants closed shop 
to A.F.L. unit. C.1.O. raises 
charge of collusion. 

Labor history was written last week 


when Charles F. Seabrook, whose farm 
cannery operations cover 30,000 acres 


| near Bridgeton, N. J., signed a union 
| contract granting a closed shop and 
| year-around work to his +,000 workers. 


| 


The terms, which embrace laborers, , 


packers, pickers, and all types of toilers, 
are patterned so closely after those 
affecting industrial workers that the big 
mass-production enterprise becomes in 
reality an agricultural factory. 

@ Free Meals, Clothing—Ihe union 
party to the Seabrook agreement is the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of America, A.F’.L. Not only 
is steady work assured, with a jump in 
wages up to 20% and a weck’s vaca- 


| tion with pay, but also free meals and 


farm clothing during harvest season; 


full seniority rights, promotional pref- 


erence; guarantee of jobs during mili- 


| tary service, or up to one year illness. 


@ Strikes Out—Recalling a bloody 17 
day strike in 1934, management held 
out for a clause banning future strikes, 


asked for. arbitration for labor wrang| 
—and won. The contract will be « 
newed annually. 

Under the surface, however, a storm 
is brewing, the thunder and lightning 
to be provided by C.I.O.’s District No 
7 United Cannery, Agricultural, Pack- 
ing and Allied Workers of America 
Saul Waldbaum, C.I.O. attorney, 
charged that the A.F.L. union was com 
pany-dominated, that the contract was 
signed after the C.I.O. had started or 
gamzation of the farm and had asked 
for an NLRB election. ‘The election 
petition will be pushed. 


ARTLOOM FIGHT ENDS 


The stockholders’ fight at Philacc! 
phia’s Artloom Corporation—in whic) 
most of the company’s 1,000 employces 
members of the C.1.0. Artloom Shops 
Union’s Association, got behind the 
management and actively solicited sup 
port for incumbent directors (BW- 
Mar.1’41,p50)—wound up with a victory 
for the incumbents last week. Howard 
Wasserman, leader of the opposition 
and member of the family that founded 
the company, had proposed a new slate 
of directors. Although his slate was «« 
feated, Wasserman himself was te- 
elected to the board after voting stock- 
holders had waited almost 144 hours 
for one other stockholder—who was 
home asleep—to show up. 
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Sales Job by Union 


Strutwear workers take 
it upon themselves to see that 
their employer receives fair re- 
turn on his investment. 


Not even a closed-shop contract which 

rovides the check-off and all the rest 
of the things unions put faith in can 
insure full-time employment at high 
wages if a company's sales chart isn’t 
showing the right curves. ‘That is the 
reasoning arrived at by Local 38, Amer- 
ican Federation of Hosiery Workers 
(C.1.0.), which represents the 1,000 
employees of Strutwear Knitting Co., 
Minneapolis. 

In consequence, the self-same union 
officials who five years ago led Minne- 
apolis’s longest and perhaps _ bitterest 
strike are now putting over a sales pro- 
motion campaign for the boss. Slogan: 
“Every Worker a Salesman.” 
¢ Factory Store Closed—Having agreed 
by union contract that the employer was 
“entitled to a fair and reasonable return 
on his investment,” the workers felt 
obliged to help him get it. First, the 
employees gave up their right to buy 
wholesale. Cutting out the factory store 
gained much good will from retailers 
and resulted in the placing of the full 
Strutwear line in department stores 


STRUTWEAR 


% UNION MADE — eo ——— 


Five years ago Minneapolis’ longest 
strike was in progress at the Strutwear 
Knitting Co. Today the union off- 
cials who led that strike are leading an 
“Every Worker a Salesman” drive at 
the Strutwear plant. Item: Strutwear’s 
comeliest union members put on style 
shows at other union affairs. 
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GULF) DOUBLES ITS FACILITIES 
FOR MANUFACTURE OF AVIATION 
GASOLINE AT PORT ARTHUR REFINERY 


Keeping pace with the rapid industrial expansion of the Southwest, the 
Gulf Oil Corporation has added a new unit to its Port Arthur, Texas, 
refinery. The increased facilities represent a major investment and were 
made to meet the normal domestic demand for aviation gasoline. 


CAREY Heat Insulations were used throughout in this improvement. 


The economics of present-day refining processes call for higher and stil! 
higher efficiency—and this means more and better insulations. The 
extensive use of CAREY Insulations by leaders of the industry is abun- 
dant evidence of the ability of these products to meet every require- 
ment and to effect maximum savings. 


Constant research and improvement; more than a half century of manu- 
facturing experience; the practical knowledge gained from contact with 
every insulation problem—these are CAREY assets that rule out experi- 
mentation and assure dependable results. You're always SAFE with 
CAREY. A nationwide organization is at your service. Write Depart- 
ment 29 for Insulation Catalog, 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING PRODUCTS OF 
ASPHALT— ASBESTOS —MAGNESIA 


Roofing .. . Siding... Flooring ... Insulations .. . Roof 
Coatings and Cements . . . Waterproofing Materials 
... Expansion Joint ... Asbestos Paper and Millboord 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY . Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


N CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY MPANY ffice and Factory: LENNOXVILLE, PG 
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“GROUP INSURANCE 
MEANS A LOT TO ME...1 
HAVE RESPONSIBILITIES, 
700.” 


Salaried experts of the tna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life—Pension 
—Sickness—Accident 

— Hospitalization. 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford . « ‘ Conn. 


HOW TO GET 


48 Hours a Day 


OUT OF YOUR 


Finishing Room 


F baked-on finishing is your bottleneck, you can 

now double output, without adding equipment! 
Hercules has developed a new film-forming 
material, PARLON, with which many progres- 
sive paint manufacturers are fortifymg alkyds. 
These PARLON-alkyds dry in half the time. 

Your oven output doubles, whether you dip, 
spray, brush, or roller-coat. 
These finishes through-dry so 
fast that products too large 
for ovens can be air-dried in 
half the usual time. 


PARLON.-alkyds dry to a 
hard, flexible finish with a 
deep, full body, excellent 
gloss, and improved tint re- 
tention. They resist acid 
alxalies, mineral oils, an 
greases. If your a sup- 
plier is not yet ready to serve 
you, mail coupon below. 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


Cellulose Products Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


mmcoseoaates 
933% Market St., Wilmington, Del. 
Please send more information 
about PARLON-alkyds. 
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| where it hadn’t had a lock-in before. 
The union sets up quotas, districts, 
| teams, and contests, and the company 
| awards prizes of cash and merchandise. 
Employees push Lucky 13 Clubs- 
| wherein customers pay for 12 pairs of 
| hose, get one pair free. 
© Logrolling—I'mployees play up union 
| reciprocity for all it’s worth. If the 
| Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator elec 
trical workers’ union is giving a dance, 
for instance, the Strutwear Union sends 
| 25 of its casy-to-look-at girl members, 
| plus its band, to put on a style show 
(hosiery, housecoats, underwear, etc.). 
Franklin Co-operative Creamery’s 
| strong union runs articles in its publica- 
tion bespeaking patronage for Strutwear 
and invoking union solidarity. In re 
turn, the Strutwear boys buy liberally 
from the Franklin milkman who de 
livers to the plant daily. 


/C.1L.O. SCORES AGAIN 


Until last week, the score for the 
| C.1.O. and the A.F.L. in the West 
| Coast aircraft industry stood at two- 
| and-two. The C.1.O. had won bargain- 
| ing rights at the Vultee and Ryan air- 
craft plants and the A.F’.L. held bar- 
gaining rights at Lockheed and Consol 

| idated (San Diego). 
Last week, however, the C.I.O. put 
| another run across home plate, when its 
| United Automobile Workers licked their 


TIME OUT 


The picket line at Vanadium Corpora- 
tion of America’s strike-bound Bridge- 
ville, Pa., plant (stopping a car from 
entering the plant, above) stood aside 
last week to permit foremen and white 
collar workers, guarded by 37 state 
policemen, to load and ship trust- 


proof steel alloys vital to defense in- 


bitter competitors—the A.F.L. \ 

ists’) Union—in a National Labo: 
tions Board election at the Los A). ~ 
plant of North American Aviation. [p 
The election tally was 3,043 to 2.973 
for the C.I.O. affiliate. The res 

a vote taken only a month ago 
plant was a setback for both 

since it resulted in “no deci 
neither group getting a majorit \t 
that time, 986 employees voted against 
either union. Last week, howevei. the 
ballots gave no opportunity for no 
union vote. 


Labor “Shortcuts” 


NLRB plans “priorities” to 
speed cases ‘affecting defense. 
Unions show tendency to carry 


demands direct to OPM. 


With labor news revolving around 
the creation of an 11l-man board (page 
7) to aid in settlement of defense in 
dustry strikes (increased to 30 by mid 
week), two important new trends be 
came apparent. 

@ NLRB “Priorities” —Ihe first was the 
institution of informal “case priorities” 
by the National Labor Relations Board, 
whose towering backlog of unfinished 
business was, up to last week, being 


dustries. The strike, now in its sixth 
week, has been condemned by the 
C.I.O. as unauthorized, because “a 
contract exists under which grievances 
may be redressed.” Local leaders have 
defied their national officers, Pennsv!- 
vania’s Governor James, and OPM of- 
ficials, who have pleaded with them 
to return to work and take up their 
differences in “orderly” fashion. 
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Business ' 


development will further postpone ac- 
tion on Old cases and complaints in 
order to cope quickly with disputes in 
plants working on defense orders. 

' Management in plants — on 
, “business as usual” basis who are faced 
with NLRB proceedings can thus ex- 
pect an extended breathing spell. But 
defense industries should prepare for 
hitherto unexpected quick action by 
the Labor Board if they have become 
involved in Wagner Act issues. The new 
priority arrangement will have its fullest 
application in representation cases. 
e Direct to Hillman—The other devel- 
opment of the week was the growing 
tendency of union officials to bypass 
local management and present their de- 
mands direct to Sidney Hillman and 
the Office of Production Management. 
In several instances, company execu- 
tives had been only cursorily presented 
with union demands and were sur- 
prised to find that labor spokesmen 
vemed disinclined to argue when they 
were met with little more than rou- 
tine company demurrers. Shortly, how- 
ever, they were startled to learn that 
representatives of their employees had 
tuned up in Washington or were in 
touch with some regional representa- 
tive of the Conciliation Service. 

On its face, the new tactic was being 


eystematically whittled down. The new | 


“Take that 


taken to mean that the unions were | 


counting more and more on OPM 
support to help get their demands. It 
was widely regarded a foretaste of strat- 
egy to be expected when the new super- 
mediation agency begins to function. 

¢ Aircraft Threat—Meanwhile another 
Los Angeles imbroglio, reminiscent of 


the Vultee strike (BW—Nov23’40,p56), | 


threatened to put a serious brake on 
aircraft production. It was a_ strike 
at Harvill Aircraft Diecasting, important 
supplier of castings to the West Coast 
aeronautical companies. Although only 


a few hundred employees were in the | 


dispute, Northrup Aircraft, 


North | 


American Aviation, Douglas, and Vul- | 


tee all attested that a protracted Har- 


vill shutdown would curtail their pro- | 


duction schedules. 


The strike came | 


when U.A.W.-C.L.O., victor in a plant | 


election, pressed for increased wages. 

*Election Requested — International 
Harvester, strike-bound for 
month at four of its plants, appealed to 
the Department of Labor to hold an 


over a} 


election for its Richmond (Ind.) em- | 


ployees to determine whether a majority 
wanted to return to work. 

The J. G. Brill Co. strike in Phila- 
delphia was characterized by one in- 
stance of unusual good feeling. When 
20 picketers appeared one morning 
this week to take up their patroling 
in the rain, the company supplied them 
with rain coats out of plant supplies. 

Allis-Chalmers, and Vanadium Cor- 
poration workers, however, were grim 
after many days of striking. 
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hill away!” 


Ever try to move a 
mountain? Mahomet 
couldn't do it. But 
this modern tractor 
does, easily. Chewing 
off 4 tons at a 

bite, it literally 
scrapes hills flat. 


This is the sort 

of effort needed 

to build highways. 

It calls for tools 

of tremendous power 
... and absolute 
dependability. 

That's why no road 
builder begins a job 
until his equipment 
has been proved in 
gruelling tests like this. 


"Is it tested ... 
proved in use?” 
That’s the standard 
by which buyers 
judge a product. 
But testing is 

slow ... costly. 


So as America 
speeds up, business 
turns to products 
that are pre-tested 
... products such 


SCIENTIFIC PRE-TESTING 
SAFEGUARDS Hammermil! 
Bond quality. The finished 
sheet is subjected to the 
world’s toughest paper tests, 
each more severe than any 
it will face in business use 
Tests for weight, thickness, 


Hammermill 3 
as Bond strength, tearing, folding, 
Toda P erasure, moisture content, 
7. moe tere empress color and every other im- 
use Hammermill Bond portant quality. There are 
for letterheads and ; 23 different tests in all. 
business forms 
than any other at 
watermarked paper BEST WAYS TO MULTIPLY 
Because it's pre- MESSAGES 1. For typewrit- 
tested in the ten work, use Hammermill 
‘ Bond. Takes typing cleanly, 
making . . . proved erases meatly, makes half a 
by 29 years of use dozen clear carbons. 2. On 


gelatin or spirit duplicators, 
use Hammermill Duplicator. 
Gives 300, or more, readable 
copies. 3. On stencil dupli- 
cators, use Hammermi'l 
Mimeo-Bond. Makes 3000, 


25 letters or forma on eco- 
nomical Hammermill Bond 
cost only 1¢ more than on 
cheap unknown paper. 


BETTER PAPE 


or, Mimeo- 
50¢) 


‘ ie, Pa. 
Hammermil? oo ow carpet samples of Hammermill 


king fice work. 
Send me new Works on how to speed up 
Bond plus practical ideas Position 


————— 40 your com lett 
— (Please Bttach coupon to your company 


Bond, Duplicat Let 
(Students and outside U.5., 


oo al (22 
erhead.) BW 3/22 
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CAN YOUR BUSINESS 
WEATHER THE SHOCK OF 


LOSs 7 


THE LIFE OF A BUSINESS, like the course of a bonds that prevent loss caused by many forms of 
ship, is not always smooth sailing. But jagged human error or misconduct... burglary, em- 
edges that rip and bruise can be dulled now by ployee dishonesty, automobile accidents and 
foresight in providing Insurance against hazards various other mishaps. Through local represen- 
later. American Surety Company and its affiliate, tatives, they bring nation-wide protection to your 
New York Casualty Company, write policies and door. Lose your loss to these strong companies. 
ompleting 
wned Ame 
ioney for t 
) AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY || NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY ( Jo 
HOME OFFICES—NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. [iad BOTH COMPANIES WRITE FIDELITY + SURETY * CASUALTY Biincrican 1 
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INANCE 


Due: One Billion 

That’s the total of British 
ders still not paid for, and it 
counts for sale by England of 
hig rayon company. 


Britain has on order in this country 
1,018,000,000 in goods that weren't 
sid for when the lease-lend bill be- 
me law, and this billion dollars is 
tt to be made up out of lease-lend 
mds. That’s why England is‘ still 
quidating its holdings of American 
curities and why, at the start of this 
eck, it announced sale of British- 
wned American Viscose Corp. 
This transaction, which is variously 
timated to involve $100,000,000 to 
125,000,000, transfers from British 
American hands the largest manu- 
ycturer of rayon yarns in the United 
tates and probably in the world. And, 
England is to be obliged to sell 
me of its physical holdings in this 
puntry, the American Viscose deal is 
jmely, for the company not only is 
mning right up to capacity but is ac- 
ully importing some yarn from its 
british parent, Cortauld’s, Ltd. 
Bought by Bankers—Purchasers are a 
group of American investment bank- 
s headed by Morgan Stanley & Co. 
nd Dillon, Read & Co. The bankers 
w¢ believed to have negotiated only a 
w days with Sir Edward Peacock, 


will 


British representative for sale of phys- 
ical assets, in arranging a transaction be- 
lieved unique in international finance. 

The bankers put $40,000,000 on the 

line. Cortauld’s put its stock on de- 
posit for cancellation in London so 
that new American securities can be 
issued. When engineers and auditors 
finish their studies, the new securities 
be blueskied with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and offered 
to investors in this country. ‘Then, after 
adjustment for minority interest, re- 
payment of the $40,000,000 advance, 
and deduction of commissions and ex- 
penses of the bankers, all that has been 
realized from the sale will be turned 
over to the British government in dol- 
Jars. 
@ No Pig in a Poke—No transaction of 
so nearly a sight-unseen character could 
have been concluded in so short a time 
without “the exercise of good will and 
mutual trust on both sides,” Sir Edward 
stated. Yet the bankers need have gone 
no further than to any good textile 
man to learn that they were getting 
no pig in a poke. 

American Viscose is credited in rayon 
circles with having annual production 
of between 80,000,000 and 100,000,000 
lb. of viscose process yarn, between 20,- 
000,000 and 25,000,000 Ib. of acetate 
rayon yarn, and 75,000,000 Ib. of vis- 
cose process staple fiber. In addition, it 
produces some acetate rayon staple 
fiber and a little Vinyon. It has plants 
at Marcus Hook, Lewistown, and Mead- 
ville, Pa., Parkersburg and Nitro, W. 


ompleting the first sale of a British- 
med American company to raise 
iney for the war effort, Sir Edward 
eacock (center) is shown as he signed 


¢ contract Sunday under which 
merican Viscose Corp. changed 


ands. He is flanked by representa- 
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tives of the banking firms which will 
head underwriters for the transac- 
tion which is estimated to involve 
$100,000,000 to $125,000,000—Harold 
Stanley (left) of Morgan Stanley & 
Co., and C. Douglas Dillon of Dillon, 
Read & Co. 


Va., and Roanoke and Front Royal, Va 
Its employment is 18,000. 

@ Headed by Americans—Although 
448,000 of American Viscose’s 491,555 
shares are owned by Cortauld’s, ther 
long has been a disposition to regard 
the subsidiary as an American busi 
ness. Its chairman, John G. Jackson, 
is a New York lawyer, its president, 
William C. Appleton, is a New England 
textile man, and only two or three Eng 
lishmen serve as directors, one of whom 
is Samuel Cortauld. Moreover, in both 
sales policy and technical activities, the 
company has been pretty independent 

And, even though he is an English 

man, Samuel A. Salvage (cofounder 
with Mr. Cortauld) is generally known 
as the “father of the American rayon 
industry.” Mr. Salvage came to this 
country at 17, and after working in Cin 
cinnati for three years, joined a cotton 
yarn importing firm in New York. 
@ Own Importing Firm—Shortly hx 
organized his own importing firm, rep 
resenting several English concerns, and 
in 1907 he became agent for Samuel 
Cortauld, a successful manufacturer of 
what was to be known for 
“artificial silk.” 

‘I'wo earlier ventures in artificial silk 
in this country having gone under, 
Cortauld and Salvage started American 
Viscose with a plant at Marcus Hook 
In 1924 Mr. Salvage headed the com 
mittee secking a new name for artificial 
silk—choosing rayon; though he has 
tired as an active executive of American 
Viscose, he remains on the board 
@ Policies Undisturbed — Management 
and policies of American Viscose will 
be undisturbed by the transfer of own 
ership, says President Appleton Cor 
tauld’s will retain about a 5% interest 
as plans now stand, and the two com 
panies presumably will collaborate mor 
or less on technical matters. ‘The minor 
ity interest the bankers say will be ad 
justed during the transaction apparently 
involves this residual 5% for Cortauld’ 
and some 30,000 shares believed to be 
owned by the Salvage family. 

@ Other British Holdings—In meeting 
other payments on_ its billion-dollar 
commitment, Britain can draw on per 
haps $800,000,000 additional in phy 

ical investments in this country, on 
unliquidated holdings of perhaps $25! 

000,000 to $400,000,000 of American 


years a 


_ securities, on the Empire’s annual gold 


production of something over $500 
000,000, and on exports to the United 
States which this year should be clos« 
to $750,000,000. — 

Thus how many physical assets be 
yond American Viscose must be sold 
if needs outside the U. S. are disregarded 
—is to some extent a matter of choic« 
Sir Edward told the press on Sunday 
that he is continuing other negotiation 
which may mean sale of other big direct 
investments such as Lever Brothers and 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco. 
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Now we can go ahead with 


the plant addition. 


Funds to help 
NATIONAL 
PREPAREDNESS 


In step with our Government's pro- 
gram of preparedness, many compa- 
nies will increase their capacity for 
production. Many will re-tool and 
otherwise adapt their factories to 
manufacture needed equipment. 

To help in these activities, making 
possible the expansion of buildings, 
machinery, inventory and payrolls, 
Bank of the Manhattan Company will 
make loans in accordance with sound 


banking policy. 


Bank credit means 
greater speed, and 
speed is important 


The financial resources which this 
Bank and others make available will 
help speed up preparedness, to the 
Nation's benefit. 


* * 


We suggest that you discuss your 
plans with one of our officers. 


BANK of the 
MANHATTAN 
(, COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
Chartered 1799 


Member Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation 
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THE MARKETS 


That Tax Problem 


The market is still highly receptive 
to good tax-exempt bonds, as the ready 
sale of New York City’s $21,000,000 
on ‘Tuesday demonstrated. Investors 
can’t seem to make up their minds, 
however, on how keen they are about 
Uncle Sam’s new fully taxable issues. 

Secretary Morgenthau on Wednesday 
offered for cash subscription $500,000,- 


| 000 of taxable 24% bonds, redeemable 


from 1952 to 1954, and agreed to ex- 


| change either these 24s or a new issue 


of 3% notes for the maturing $504.- 


| 000,000 of notes. The new 24% 11-to 


13-year bonds started their market ca- 
reer at prices somewhat under 1014. At 
the same time the Treasury’s 24% tax- 
exempt bonds due in nine to 11 years 
were around 107. 

Thus the market put a premium of 
about $5.50 per $100 of bonds on the 
tax exemption. Stated another way, the 
tax-exempt 24s are yielding about 1.65% 
to maturity while the taxable 24s re- 
turn no less than 2.35%. 

What it comes down to is this: Is 
tax exemption worth the difference be- 
tween 1.65% and 2.35% in the yield 
basis, and is it worth $5.50 on the mar- 
ket price? To the individual investor 
who is in the high-surtax brackets it 
undoubtedly is; to the institutional in- 
vestor it quite possibly is a question of 
what Congress is going to do to the 


| corporate income-tax rate. 


Then, too, there’s another way \ 
approaching the value of the ‘Treasun 
taxable bonds. They are surely as gov 
a security as gilt-edged corporate bon 
of similar maturity which are, of cours 
taxable. These make the Treasury's new 
24s of 1952—54 look pretty cheap. Ne 
Jersey Standard’s debenture 23s of 195: 
have been selling around 105 to yield : 
bit over 2.27%. Dow Chemical’s de 
bentures, due in 1950, have been close 
to 104, where they yield a scant 1.50 
‘Tennessee Coal & Iron’s general mort 
gage 5s of 1951, above 126, are yielding 
2.05%. 

If the best corporate bonds return 
1.80% to 2.27% and Uncle Sam’s nei 
24s yield 2.35%, either the corporate 
are too high or the Treasury’s are to 
low. It would, in fact, appear that cor 
porate credit was more desirable thai 
the United States government'’s, a pren 
ise which obviously is untenable. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Monti 
Week Ago Ago 


Stocks 
$0 Industrial ..... 98.2 97.6 93.6 1175 
20 Railroad ...... 28.8 28.6 27.6 303 
20 Utility 5 teen 50.7 $1.0 50.1 & 
Bonds 
20 Industrial ..... 90.3 90.0 89.8 8. 
20 Railroad ...... 64.6 63.9 61.7 56° 
20 Utility . 101.3 101.3 100.8 1014 


U. S. Government. 110.5 109.6 108.3 1084 


Data: Standard and Poor's, Inc. except for 
ernment bonds which are from the Feder 
serve Bank of New York. 
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Odd-Lot Merger 


Two companies instead of 
three will rule that segment of 
stock trading, long suffering 
from market dullness. 


More than one out of each four | 
gcurities transactions on the stock ex- | 
changes originates with the “small fry” 
_individuals who buy less than 100 
shares at a time. 

Execution of these odd-lot sales are 
handled almost entirely by three firms, 
DeCoppet & Doremus, Jacquelin & 
DeCoppet, and Carlisle, Mellick & Co. 
The Ree two (or their parent com- 

nies) were formed shortly after the 
Civil War, the third firm in 1908. 

Dullness of the financial markets has 

drained the profits from the odd-lot 
business for several years. Yet the three 
frms had to maintain almost full staffs 
in order to be prepared to handle the 
occasional periods of activity. 
Merger in the Making—By the end of 
next month a new firm, Carlisle & 
Jacquelin, a merger of two of the big 
three, will be the only substantial com- 
petitor of the remaining firm, DeCop- 
pet & Doremus. The — will per- 
mit savings in rent, payrolls, and over- 
head. Most of the partners, 23 to be 
exact, will remain. 

Jacquelin & DeCoppet own their 
building at 47 Broad St., but are going 
to write it off to the loss account and 
let their mortgagee take it over. The 
firms will set up a regular employment 
agency to locate jobs for men to be 
dismissed. 
¢ Promotion Efforts—Consolidation in 
the interest of economy apparently was 
thought advisable despite recent efforts 
to build up odd-lot business. DeCoppet 
& Doremus have been publishing four- 
page folders called “Odd-Lots,” de- 
scribing in words and pictures the oper- 
ation of the stock exchange and its 
member firms. More than 240,000 
copies of each issue are distributed by 
customer firms to their clients and | 
1,000 a month are given to visitors 
to the New York Stock Exchange gal- 
leries. 

Jacqueline & DeCoppet distributed | 
a booklet, “Odd Lot Dealing.” Carlisle, 
Mellick & Co. have exhibited before 
customers’ branch offices and civic clubs 
throughout the country a sound slide | 
film, “From 1 To 99,” tracing an Grder 
in a round trip from the customer to the 
exchange floor and back. 


GREASE WOOL TRADING 


Western wool growers for years have 
been openly hostile to New York trad- 
ing in wool top futures. Charge was 


that the market price for all wool could 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD | 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1940 


HE 94th Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

covering operations for 1940 will be presented to the stockholders 
at the annual meeting on April 8, 1941. Operating revenues increased | 
$46,662,630 or 10.8% over 1939. Operating expenses increased 
$31,553,843 or 10.3%. Taxes increased $3,789,341 or 9.5%. Net 
income was $46,238,250 an increase of $14,205,725. Surplus was 
$36,896,665 equal to 5.60% ($2.80 per share) upon the outstanding 
Capital Stock (par $50) as compared with 3.52% ($1.76 per share) 
in 1939. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


1940 1939 

Tora Operatinc Revenurs WerE..............  $477,593,408 $430,930,778 
Torat Operatinc Expenses WeRE............... 338,454,678 306,900,835 
Leavine Net Revenue From Rarway OPERATIONS OF 139,138,730 124,029,943 
Taxes AMOUNTED TO......... ey nh agi 43,885,188 40,095,847 
Hire or EquipMent AND Jot Facity Rents were 8,754,056 6,629,768 
Leavinc Net Ramway Operatinc INCOME OF 86,499,486 77,304,328 
Income From InvesTMENTS AND OTHER SOURCES WAS *41,335,655 36,864,230 
Maxinc Gross INCOME OF............... is 127,835,141 114,168,558 
Fixep Cuarces, Curerty Rentats Parp to Leasep 

Roaps, AND INTEREST ON THE Company's Dest. . 81,596,891 82,136,033 
Leavinc Net INcoME oF................. ; 46,238,250 32,032,525 
APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND OTHER Funps, ETc. 9,341,585 8,854,839 
SurPius....... oP ee See 36,896,665 23,177,686 


*Includes dividend of $5,000,000 in securities received from Pennsylvania Company. 


Dividends aggregating 3% ($1.50 per share) were paid during 1940 
compared with 2% ($1.00 per share) in 1939. 

The Management recognizes its responsibility to give the stock- 
holders salient facts relating to the Company's business, service, 
finances and other important matters and does so through the medium 
of the press and the annual report. Through the cooperation of the 


security holders, the public and the employes, your Company is able 
to give good service, pay good wages, meet its obligations and pay 
dividends. 

M. W. Crement, President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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be manipulated through transactions in 
the top grade, which comprises a rela- 
tively small part of all sales. 

This week, with the intention of 
giving dealers and farmers a larger share 
in price-making ——. the Wool 
Associates of the New York Cotton 
Exchange inaugurated futures trading 
in grease wool. This grade, correspond- 
ng more nearly to the wool as it comes 
off the sheep’s back than do tops, 
started its market career (with appro- 
priate ceremonies) at 97¢ a lb., about 
27¢ below the quotation for tops. 


PS. 


Here’s what the recent revision in 
the excess-profits tax law, designed to 
aid “growth companies,” did for one 
concern: Scott Paper’s 1940 net income 
was raised by about $140,000 to the 
equivalent of $2.43 a share instead of 
$2.22 as originally calculated. 


When the Reconstruction Finance . 


Corp. bought all of Arkansas’ $130,- 
000,000 of refunding bonds the state 
saved a good bit of money in interest 
ultimately to be paid. But it wasn’t all 
sweetness and light, for the State Sen- 
ate put up a + a complaint before 
approving a $25,000 fee for John D. 
McCall, Dallas, Tex., lawyer, who was 
called in at the request of RFC to 
check on legality. . First annual 
report of Newport News Shipbuilding 
since its sale to the public puts 1940 
net profit at $4,383,176 or $4.97 a com- 
mon share. . . . ‘Too many mouths to 
feed is a problem of all the exchanges, 
and the New York Curb approaches it 
through a questionnaire to members 
asking if they think the institution 
should buy up some of its seats. And, 
as each seat pays $500 a year dues, the 
Curb asks if loss of this income on 
memberships retired should be made 
up through pro rata increase in dues 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


Argentine Cudgel 


Hard-pressed “neighbor” 
tries to club U.S. manufacturers 
into forced barter program, but 
next move is in doubt. 


The Argentine, pinched by loss of 
many of its European markets, is trying 
to force American manufacturers into a 
big-scale barter program which strongly 
resembles the deals advocated by Nazi 
Germany four or five years ago. 

Some months ago Argentine officials 
approached the largest automobile man- 
ufacturers—including General Motors, 
Ford, and Chrysler—and such other big 
exporters to the Argentine as Interna- 
tional Harvester, with the proposition 
that they form a cooperative selling cor- 
poration. The aim was to find markets 
in the United States for a long list of 
Argentine products which had never 
been sold in significant quantities north 
of the Rio Grande. 
e Companies Refuse—Reward to the 
participants was to be the use of the 
dollar exchange created by the increased 
sales of Argentine products in the United 
States for the purchase of automobiles 
and farm machinery by ey rere 
Almost without exception, the United 
States companies declined. Some of 
them had had their fingers burned with 
German goods which they accepted a 
few years ago in an effort to transfer 
out of the Reich the profits from their 
business which had been blocked by the 
Germans. 

One wary individual in the trade even 


of remaining members. ventured that in all probability there 
MONTHLY INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
150 
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Business Week’s Monthly Index of 
Business Activity for February ad- 
vanced to another new high at 144.0. 


This compares with 143.6 in January, 
and 112.8 in February, 1940. The 
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Annalist Monthly Business Index (ad- 


justed for long-term growth) stood at 


117.9 in January, compared with 117.7 
(revised) in December, and with 105.0 


in January, 1940. 


a 


was still some German wine for le jp 
Detroit as a result of a huge shipment 
brought to this country six yeai. ag, 
supposedly to liquidate a block«d ic. 
count in Berlin. 

© Some Take Samples—But two or three 
of the companies made a gesture and 
brought samples of several dozen .\rgen. 
tine-made products to New York. By 
last week most of the samples had been 
sold but all companies disclaimed any 
intention of going into Argentine cxport 
business on a permanent basis. 

Buenos Aires apparently discovered 

several weeks ago that the plan was not 
going to work on a voluntary basis, so 
officials busied themselves devising 
sterner methods. Their new scheme 
started functioning Mar. 7. 
e Three Categories—All imports into 
the Argentine are now divided into three 
categories: (1) “Essential imports.” 
These include mainly pharmaceuticals, 
metals, machine equipment for factory 
replacements and expansion, and iron 
and steel. For these products, there are 
no quotas, and exchange is granted freely 
at the official rate, which is 3.73 pesos to 
the United States dollar or, for a few of 
the items which are considered a little 
less essential than others, at 4.22 pesos 
to the dollar. 

(2) Imports now entirely prohibited— 
either because they are considered abso- 
lute luxuries or because Argentina itself 
is expected to produce enough to meet 
domestic demand. Included in this are 
mainly textiles and novelty products. 

(3) Products which are so-called 

“United States specialties” —automo- 
biles, electric equipment, farm machin- 
ery, jewelry, cosmetics, business ma- 
chines, and radios. There are no longer 
any quotas on imports of these prod- 
ucts but buyers in the Argentine must 
bid in a public auction for the dollar 
exchange with which to make payment. 
This is the catch in the whole new 
scheme as far as United States business 
is concerned. 
e Two Auctions a Week—These auc- 
tions are for the present being held 
twice a week. There is no sure indica- 
tion yet how much exchange is going 
to be provided at a given time. ‘Theo- 
retically the finance authorities will offer 
all of the dollars which have come into 
the treasury from the sale of “new prod- 
ucts” in the United States. Actually 
they have the power to withhold a part 
of this exchange on days when demand 
is small and rates drop below desired 
levels. On other days, when the demand 
is heavy, they may feed out sufficient 
reserves to make a neat profit for the 
federal treasury. 

At all times, they are expected to use 
the volume of exchange they feed into 
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.. guctions as a kind of import control 
wich takes the place of the quota 
tem now abandoned. 
sales Exceed Imports—The foreign 
je situation in the Argentine has 
en seriously upset by the war, but the 
ame of sales to the United States 
ving the last few months has been 
larger than imports. . 
rigures released in Buenos Aires this 
ek show that Argentine exports to all 
mtries for the first two months of 
< year amounted to only 191,175,000 
3, compared with 353,808,000 for 
«same period last year. 
jut it is the loss of the European 
kets, not smaller purchases by the 
wited States, which is responsible for 
» falling off of business, and only 
sain lines are affected. Wheat ship- 
ats are off 71%, linseed 76%, and 
i 31%, but wool—which the United 
es has been buying in record quan- 
s-has soared in both value and vol- 
¢, and canned meat shipments— 
sly to Britain—jumped to 21,739 
»s, compared with 6,639 tons in the 
ye period a year ago. 
U.S. Loan Offered—A few months 
the United States offered the Ar- 
stine a loan of $110,000,000 espe- 
iy to meet any dollar exchange crisis 
ch might arise from loss of the 
yopean markets in which the Argen- 
had formerly sold a surplus and 
sired free exchange with which to 
‘for large United States imports. 
ne of these funds have been used. 
\lso in the last few months, the 
ited States has made several moves 
ielp the Argentinians find markets 
anew range of their produce. ‘The 
t-American Development Corp., an 
mization set up by Washington to 
tt the hemisphere economic program 
isored by President Roosevelt last 
mer, has just established an office 
Buenos Aires. 
\hat Will Be Attempted—’his or- 
wation will seek new outlets in the 


ist b 
lar ted States for Argentine goods and 
st. fg 0 see that production is organized 


that quality is maintained at United 
tes standards. It will also try to make 
¢ that quantity is large enough tc 
t the demands of a mass market 
wh larger than the Argentinians are 
vet organized to serve. 

Aigentine meat interests have main- 


.o. [ped an office in New York for several 
fer eo: always looking for outlets for their 
to pict. First important success came 

v weeks ago when three New York 


lly GPurants started selling experimentally 
ut eoked Argentine beef (BW —Feb. 
nd 4!,p68). 

ed @tiative from U. $.—Beyond this, no 
nd Eve and continuing effort has been 
nt le by other Argentine interests to 
he @ themselves into the United States 


ket. Initiative to develop this new 
ness has come from this country. 
his explains why the new drive to 
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force United States exporters into a sort 
of Argentine-controlled barter system is 
resented in Washington and New York. 
But it is still a question whether strong 
protests made during the last two weeks 
will have any result in Buenos Aires. 


Hawaii Cashes In 


Army and Navy outlays 
give territory an all-time high 
in prosperity, and also create 
some acute new problems. 


To the 25,328 tourists who left $12,- 
664,000 of new money in the territory 
during 1940, Hawaii means climate, 
surfboards, leis, and scenery. But to 
exporters in search of a market, Hawaii 
means 423,330 people who annually 
import some $100,000,000 worth of 
merchandise of all descriptions from the 
mainland. ‘lo finance these purchases, 
Hawaii ships sugar, worth $53,815,000 
in 1940, and pineapples, valued at $54,- 
250,000. 

Hawaii's prosperity and imports, are 
largely dependent on the health of 
these two industries, but in spite of a 
$3.97 per-ton decline in the price of 
sugar, with consequent losses to the 
$175,000,000 sugar industry, Hawaii is 
headed for one of the biggest vears in 
its history. The answer is defense. 
© Biggest Boom Ever—Jension in the 
Far East has accelerated the pace of 
Army and Navy spending in the islands, 
and has plunged Hawaii square in the 
middle of the greatest building and 
business boom since the territory be- 
came part of the United States 43 years 
ago. 


To military authorities charged with 
defense of the West Coast and Ameri- 
can possessions in the Pacific, Hawaii 
means Pearl Harbor, largest U.S. Naval 
station; Schofield Barracks, largest U.S. 
Army post; the Army air bases, Wheeler 
Field (pursuit and observation) and 
Hickam Field (bombers); plus forts 
Ruger, Armstrong, De Russy, Shafter, 
Kamehameha, and Weaver. There: is 
also a network of roads and railways 
which enables defense forces to cover 
the entire island of Oahu, reaching any 
point from any other point within one 
hour. 

Taking everything into account, 
Hawaii is the most heavily defended bit 
of territory under the United States 
flag, with the possible exception of the 
Panama Canal. 

@ Defense Spending—What Army and 
Navy spending means to the territorial 
economy may be gathered from a look 
at service payrolls. In the last year and 
a half, Army personnel in Hawaiian 
bases has increased some 50%, and in 
1940, 30,000 men, officers, and civil- 
ians drew $15,880,236 from Army pay- | 


Prepare for the Speed-Up! 
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CHECK LIST 


OF PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS MANUALS 


[] 1. HOW TO MAKE COLLECTIONS, 
$1.75 
By Dexter Tomlin. Just published, this 


practical manual helps men in all types of | 


business, including retail, to collect more 
accounts while retaining the customer's 
good will. Includes 79 usable specimens 
of collection letters of many types. 


[]) 2. HOW TO WRITE BETTER 
BUSINESS LETTERS, $2.00 
By E. A. Buckley. Outlines methods used 
by successful business letter writers, to- 
gether with pointers on applying them in 
preparation and dictation of better busi- 
ness letters. Includes usable material— 
successful letters, effective openings, ac- 
tion-getting closers, etc. 


C] 3. HOW TO SELL BY MAIL, $2.00 

By E. A. Buckley. Outlines use of mail 
advertising to secure direct orders for 
merchandise or services. For all who 
want fundamental view of advertising 
letter writing, lists, mailings, tests, etc. 
Shows what to do and how to do it for 
best results. 


[] 4 HOW TO FILE BUSINESS 
PAPERS AND RECORDS, $2.00 

By Allen Chaffee. Explains methods of 
filing and indexing. Describes all filing 
systems from simplest to most elaborate. A 
guide in selecting best systems for your 
office, and for business girls who want to 
become expert at filing. 


_] 5. HOW TO USE YOUR BANK, $2.00 


By William H. Knifin. Shows what the 
banker's problems are in providing prac- 
tical services, how both banker and cus- 
tomer have something the other wants, 
how the business man may use _ his 
knowledge to better advantage in every- 
day dealings with his bank. 


[] 6 HOW TO GET PUBLICITY, $2.00 

By Milton Wright. The tools, techniques, 
whole art of getting publicity for your 
enterprise, large or small, fully and 
plainly covered. Covers every factor of 
how to prepare and handle material, 
where and how to get publicity, in a 
way to meet the business man’s needs. 


() 7. HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISE- 
MENTS, $2.00 


By Kenneth S. Howard. Concise treat- 
ment for the business man who must 


handle company’s advertising along with | 


other duties. Covers basic advertising 
psychology, practical details of advertising 
writing and _ production, and _ special 
pointers for various types of businesses. 
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masters. This represents an increase of 
nearly $2,000,000 over 1939. ‘Total 
Army expenditures during the year, ex- 
clusive of construction, came to $32,- 
333,073, an increase of $9,500,000, or 
40%, over the 1939 total. 

In addition to payroll and general dis- 

bursements, the Army has approximately 
$5,000,000 available for construction 
work under way now or scheduled to 
start shortly. 
@ Navy’s Outlay Increases—Develop- 
ment of Pearl Harbor into one of the 
mightiest fortresses in the world has 
also brought about a significant increase 
in naval personnel. Including civilian 
employees, whose numbers _ have 
doubled since 1939, total Navy person- 
nel based at Pearl Harbor has increased 
to 12,104. Expenditures for the 14th 
Naval District during 1940, exclusive 
of fleet payrolls and construction work, 
came to $21,412,834, as compared with 
$14,436,530 spent in 1939. 

The big item in Navy spending, 
however, is the allotment for develop- 
ment of bases still to be placed in 
Hawaii and the other’ mid-Pacific 
islands included in the 14th Naval 
District. 

@ Millions Yet to Be Spent—Out of 
$84,642,000 appropriated by Congress 
for the fiscal years of 1940 and 1941 
for public works projects in the dis- 
trict, $62,518,587 remained on Jan. 
1, 1941, as an unexpended balance. 
This construction work, largely be- 


ing carried out by Turner Cons, 
tion Co., Hawaiian’ Dredging Co., Ry» 
mond Concrete Pile Co., Morrig 
Knudson Co., and J. H. Pom 
Co., operating as a unit, has been oy, 
ing on for some time, but the ef, 
of the Navy’s huge expenditu: 
beginning to be felt. 

e@ How’s Business?—With the « cept 

of the island sugar industry, a:\ing }, 
cause of low prices and quot. restr 
tions, Hawaii 1s riding the crest of th 
wave as judged by practically ever ; 
dicator of business activity. Posta] , 


1 


ceipts were up $382,717 over thic previ 


ous year, to a total of $1,363,341, ay 
Christmas mail registered a 6()% ¢ 
over the 1939 figure. 


In Honolulu County alone, te 
dents purchased 3,988 passenger cay 


489 commercial cars, and 444 tric 
during the year, and total automobj 
registrations for the territory had riy 
from 56,075 in 1937 to 67,707 in 194 
Other indicators: vie paid (cxclusi 
of service payrolls), up to $128,000,00) 
an increase of $10,000,000; retail by 
ness, up 10% to $158,000,000 

@ Housing Problem—Big probly 
raised by the influx of civilian worker 
and the increase in service person 


is that of adequate housing. ‘Thoug 
local capital has not, on the whok 
n and Art 
programs without some  governme i 
guarantee as to future demand | 
houses, private construction registere 


been interested in financing hous 
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A veteran shipping expert is due 
in Washington in a few days. Sir 
Arthur Salter (right), who managed 
the Allied maritime transport con- 
trol in the first World War, is on his 
way to this country to organize the 
1,000,000 tons of idle bottoms now 
tied up in Western Hemisphere ports 
and to coordinate British and United 
States shipping to meet the pending 
shortage of world cargo space. 

In maritime circles there is a be- 
lief that the Danish, German, and 
Italian vessels now idle in this hemi- 
sphere will be commandeered very 
soon for service between North and 
South America. At the same time 
world shipping routes outside the 
war zone may be assigned to United 
States vessels, thus freeing hundreds 
of British freighters for service in the 
hazardous North Atlantic route. 

Sir Arthur's job is to build and 
maintain the “bridge of ships” which 
are to connect Britain with its great- 
est supply base—North America. He 
will determine what cargoes each ves- 
sel will carry, how much space can 
be allowed for food, and how much 
for munitions. How he will work 


Veteran Will Build “Bridge of Ships” 


can best be guessed from his own 
report on experiences during the last 
war, which were published long ago 
in a book entitled: “Allied Shipping: 
An Experiment in International Ad- 
ministration.’ 
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DOMINION DEFENSE 


OTTAWA-—Canadian war or- 
ders were being placed during the 
first two months of this year at 
the rate of $90,000,000 a month, 
according to figures just released 
by the Ministry of Munitions and 
Supply at Ottawa (pages 42-43). 
Here are some of the largest orders 
placed up to Mar. 1: 


Dominion Arsenals 
Lindsay, Ont. (munitions) . $10,519,500 
Canadian Vickers, Ltd. 


Montreal (shipbuilding)... 3,655,260 
Davie Shipbuilding & Repair- 
ing Co. 
Montreal (shipbuilding)... 3,303,000 
Marine Industries, Ltd. 
Montreal (shipbuilding)... 2,208,000 
National Steel Car Corp. 
Montreal (aircraft)....... 1,890,000 
Research Enterprises, Ltd. 
Ottawa (electrical equip- 
EE is 5 de ales Aisin 0's": 1,083,400 
Zephyr Looms & Textiles 
Guelph, Ont. (clothing). . . 953,196 
Montreal Cottons, Ltd. 
Montreal (clothing)...... 838,063 


In addition to these government 
orders for defense equipment, Ca- 
nadian General Electric Co., Ltd., 
is spending $8,315,000 on expan- 
sion of its plant at Peterborough, 
and Anaconda America Brass, 
Ltd., is spending $2,290,000 at 
New Toronto. 


2 $700,000 increase, to a total of $10,- 
46,748, during the year. 

Together, the Army and Navy will 
send some $15,000,000 on housing 
luring 1941. Work is nearing comple- 
on on 900 family units and 350 other 
mits needed to house the augmented 
Amy personnel. The Navy, meanwhile, 
us launched an $11,575,000 program 
ot building of 2,723 family units and 
barracks for 1,400 navy yard workers. 
Utilities Spend, Too—On top of the 
uge service expenditures for housing 
pid public works, the four major 
lawatian utilities will spend around 
6,000,000 for increased facilities dur- 
ng 1941. This is approximately twice 
he amount spent in 1940, and three 
mes the 1939 figure. 

Other major projects, to be carried 
uit by the territorial government if 
ficient funds can be found, include 
videspread improvement of existing 
wads to handle the greatly increased 
how of traffic, and construction of a 
3,500,000 marine terminal, made 
ecessary by the increased volume of 
hipping. Shipping to the _ islands 
cached an all-time high during 1940, 
tgistering a 14% increase in tonnage 
her the previous year. 

After the Ball—The boom will no 
boubt continue for some time, since mil- 
ns already appropriated remain to be 
pent. Local business is capitalizing on 
to the fullest extent, but the question 
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is being increasingly raised as to what | 


will happen when the government goose 
stops laying the golden eggs. Hawaii has 
only a few manufacturing industries, lo- 
cal in character. These aren’t being ex- 
panded, and hence can’t be expected to 
absorb workers after the boom subsides. 
The bulk of the labor supply avail- 
able for government construction has 
been made up of workers formerly em- 
ployed in sugar cane, pineapple, can- 
ning, and refining industries. ‘They are 
now working full-time, in contrast to 
their previous seasonal work, and re- 
adjustment to their former status will 
pose some tough problems for local 
governmental and business agencies. 


Canada’s Wheat 


Ottawa’s latest program 
expected to cut acreage 35%. 
Processing tax makes trouble 
for bakers and millers. 


OTTAWA-—Excepting a short period 
just before the war, when surpluses were 
pretty well cleared out, wheat has been 
Canada’s No. 1 economic headache ever 
since 1930. Conditions were just get- 
ting back to normal when the war began 
to shut off European markets. As the 
war spread, more markets were lost until 
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NEW folder shows 
the POSTUR-MATIC 
in detail and ex- 
plains how this new 
— chair works. 
Jiagrams illustrate 
features and princi- 
ples involved. Also 
tells about exclusive 
Do/More Triple 
Seating Service, 
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Write today for 
YOUR copy. 


DO/MORE 


Now available for the first time, 
the Do/More POSTUR-MATIk 
an outstanding advancement in 
Posture Seating. By the unique and 
amazingly simple device of provid- 
ing scientifically shaped sections 
in the seat cushion, the POSTUR 
MATIC reminds the occupant to 
maintain proper posture, auto 
matically and comfortably 

If and when the user slips into 
a body buckling slump, the new 
POSTUR- MATIC urges him to 
return to that erect position, best 
for his comfort and well being 

See the POSTUR-MATIC at 
Domore dealer's, or write for new 
illustrated folder describing in de 
tail this amazing new posture chair 


Domore Chair Company, Inc. 
310 Franktin St., Elkhart, indiana 
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PHILADELPHIA 
steps out! 


New OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT never took 
over the direction of a great metropolitan news- 
paper at a more opportune moment. 


@ National preparedness is avalanching money 
and men into the Philadelphia area. Idle factory 
space is being absorbed at the rate of 1,000,000 
sq. ft. a month. A re-inspired city pulses with a 
new spirit. Philadelphia is on the march! 


@ To represent—to interprei—and to stimulate 
this new spirit is the task to which the new owner- 
ship of the Evening Pusiic Lepcer has as- 
signed itself. 


EVENING Puspiic LEDGER 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


National Representative—Paul Block and Associates 
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V Local Engineering Service 


Trained factory engineers 
near you who understand and 
can fit air conditioning to 
your local weather conditions. 


V Ill Years’ Engineering Experience 
A world-wide reputation in 
designing and manufacturing 
precision equipment for over 
a century. 


VV A Reputation for Quality Only 


Quality construction has 
brought enthusiastic users in 
every state in the Union. 


V lLecal Service 


Experienced factory super- 
vised mechanics near you for 
installation and service. 


Only F-M Gives You All These Things 
« 


Check with Our Nearest Branch 


$15 Whitehall Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

178 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
49 Central Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
2810 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Corbin & Market Streets, Dallas, Texas 
13th & Liberty Streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
2401 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
1000 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La 

80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

902 Harney Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

35 Harrison Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
217 S. Eighth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
220-26 E. Fifth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
1226-28 First Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 
1427 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


or Clip the Coupon! 


FAIRBANKS, Morse & Co. 


Air Conditioning Division 
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DRAFTED WOMEN 


| With the spring blitz already under 
| way, Britain is preparing to draft 


women for industry so more men can 
be released for highly skilled work, or 


for the defense forces. On Apr. 19, all 
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20-vear-old women will register, and 
all but those with small children wil] 
be assigned jobs in factories or sent t 
training schools. Later, 21-vear-olds 
will be called up. The first labor con. 
scription class is expected to provide 
300,000 women workers. 


finally Great Britain remained as the 
only large taker for Canadian wheat. 
Coincident with this situation, prairie 
crops in the last two seasons have 
touched all-time records. Unmarketable 
surpluses exceeding the country’s stor- 
age capacity have piled up, and the costs 
of guarantecing prices and paying for 
storage have added considerably to the 
government's war-financing difficulties. 
@ Costly Carryover—By July 31, end of 
the current crop vear, the wheat carry- 
over will be 575 million bu. On the 
1939 portion of this carryover, the 
Ottawa treasury is responsible for a guar- 
anteed price of 80¢ per bu., and on the 
1940 portion for a guarantee of 70¢, 
plus a payment to growers for storage 


| on their farms. 


Last week, the government announced 
what is admittedly a make-shift policy 
for easing the problem. The 70¢ guar- 
antee is continued for the 1941 crop, 
but delivery under this guarantee is lim- 
ited to 230 million bu. Last year’s crop 
was 520 million bu. With this limita- 
tion, farmers who don’t cut acreage will 
grow wheat at their own risk. 

At the same time, the government 
will pay $4 an acre for conversion of 
wheat land to summer-fallow, and $2 
for seeding the land to grass or clover. 
These bonuses, if effective to the extent 
desired, will cost the government up to 
$36,000,000. Agricultural experts expect 
the policy to accomplish a 35% reduc- 
tion from last vear's acreage. Mean- 
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while, steps are being taken to make 
additional storage space availabl 
@ Bread Prices—The processing tax of 
15¢ a bu. on wheat milled for domestic 
consumption is being continued. ‘Ther 
had been considerable speculation to th 
effect that it either would be dropped 
entirely or raised to around +5¢ a b 
The vield since the tax was imposed 
last year has been only $3,000,000. an 
it has made difficulties for both the 
milling and baking industries. In 1 
posing the tax Ottawa warned it was 0 
to be passed on to consumers in th 
form of an increase in bread prices 
The Wartime Prices and ‘Trade Boat 
conducted a survey which revealed tha 
the millers couldn’t afford to absorb it 
but since the board’s function is to dis 
courage increases in prices, it informal) 
required the millers to absorb 70%, the 
balance being placed on the bakers 
e Hard-Hit Bakeries—So far, no st 
order is in force on bread prices, but t! 
trade is fully aware of Ottawa’s attituc 
against increases. This, coupled wit! 
competition by chain-stores, is agg! 
vating conditions in the baking and d 
tributing departments of the _ bre 
trade. Numbers of small bakeries ! 
Ontario and Quebec are going mt 
bankruptcy, and some of the big mille 
are showing losses. Bakery and retail i 
terests are pressing for a solution invo! 
ing the appointment of a federal brea 
administrator whose jurisdiction wou 
extend to the milling industry. 
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PROFIT & LOSS 
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Defense Notes 


Dairymen are doing their part for 
national defense, too. ‘The milk bottles 
now going to Army camps in Platts- 
burg, Charleston, and Louisville are 
hooded with red cellophane covers, held 
down over the white milk by a blue 
fibbon. 

Officially the letters OPM stand for 
the Office of Production Management, 

defense agency in Washington. 
Generally, though, they're now being 
tanslated as “Other People’s Money.” 


Special Broadcast 

Spring officially arrived this week. 
According to the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, it got here on Thursday, 
March 20, at 7:21 p.m., Eastern Stand- 
ad Time. CBS said that was the pre- 
cse moment when the sun was in the 
venal equinox, crossing the celestial 
equator—which is directly above the geo- 
gaphical equator. Of course, somebody 
other than CBS could have told us 
about spring, but it just so happened 
CBS was making a Big Thing of spring 
this year—even to broadcasting its ar- 
nal. While the sun was working its 
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—#tmertcas Firot Wire 


100% INTEREST IN 


% Page Fence distributors are local, re- 
sponsible fence engineers and erectors; 
members of the largest organization of its 
kind. These specialists own their own plants; 
are technically trained and long experi- 
enced; operate crews of skilled men. They 
have a permanent, 100% interest in every 
job they handle. One of these experts is 
located conveniently near you. Consult him. 
He knows local conditions affecting fence 


— Stsce /883 


he 
YOUR INVESTMENT 


and will recommend the style of fence best 
suited to your needs. He will give you a 
choice of four superior metals. He will tell you 
of Page's stronger, longer-lasting Winged 
Channel Posts, and will erect an enduring 
and economical protective fence. Write for 
book, “Fence Facts, ‘and name of the nearest 
distributor, to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, 
Monessen, Pa., or Bridgeport, Conn., NewYork, 
Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Chicago, San Francisco. 


way into the vernal equinox at 3:30 
in the afternoon on March 20, CBS 
went on the air from Central Park, 
New York, with a quintet (five) of dis- 
inguished scientists from the Museum 
if Natural History, who held the radio 
pudience enthralled as they conducted 
p hunt for natural signs of spring. CBS 
promised in advance that the scientists 
vould not only look for hand-holding 
ouples on park benches, and peanut 
tands, but would also try and find a 
“cus, pussy willow, skunk cabbage, or | 
beeper frog. Not that we wish harm to | 
piybody, but we hope everyone con- | 
ected with the broadcast got a touch 
pf frostbite. 
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How to make 


TIME AND MOTION 


studies 


Here’s your opportunity to get the fullest, modern view of this 
great tool of industry, or to master any of its details 
. .. for your needs as a plant executive interested in its possi 
bilities for improving production and lowering labor costs, or as 
a prospective or practicing time-study man. 

From this book you can get everything necessary to develop a 
system that may be applied in any industry, using simple and 
inexpensive apparatus, securing quick results, and operating 


JUST OUT! 


Revised 
Up-to-date 
3rd Edition 


TIME AND 
MOTION 
STUDY 


And Formulas for 
Wage Incentives 


By STEWART M. 
LOWRY 


with minimum interference with production and workers’ menta! 
attitudes. 


This complete, illustrated manual shows you: 


—functions of time and motion study 

—scientific fundamentals 

—what makes a good time-study man 
—equipment and how to use it 

—how to make observations 

—how to analyze the results 

—how to standardize jobs, and set up formulas, etc. 


Now meets needs of methods-study men 


Especially important in this edition is the 
greatly enlarged section on motion study, 
giving many details on analyzing the 
process and operations, eliminating unnec- 
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The California-Florida feud is pretty 
early as old as the one between the | 
latfields and the McCoys; but, in 1941, 
t's going a lot stronger. The All-Year 
‘ub of Southern California drew a 
bead on Florida just the other day and 
reo out with a thundering press Westinghouse "Elec. 
“Southern California definitely is en- 432 pages, 6x9, 151 illus- 
ying its best winter tourist season in| | ‘**°"* *°-0° 
story from the standpoint of motor 
mvals,” this release began. It went on 
om there, too, to tell how all the other 
nes Of travel were showing gains; and 
ow increasing patronage at Southern 
alifornia tourist attractions confirmed 
¢ arrival picture. The boat count for 
anita Catalina Island was up; radio 
udio tours were up; the Huntington 
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essary work and motions, and installing 
simple, practical work-reducing methods 
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Agency—-ALBERT Frank-Grentaer Law, Inc. 


AMPCO METAL, INC 
Ageney—KLav- Van Pretersom-DUNLAP Asso- 
ClaTEs, Inc. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO 59 
Agency—-BaTTEN, Barton, DurstTine & 
Osporn, INC. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILWAY 


Agency--STACK-GOBLE ADVERTISING AGENCY 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
OF THE BAKER RAULANG CO 
Agency —G. M. Basrorp Co. 


BANK OF NEW YORK 9 
Agency—Doremrs & Co. 


BANK OF THE MANHATTAN CO 74 
Agency—-Newe.t-EmMert Co., Inc. 


BUELL ENGINEERING CO., INC 46 
Agency—W. I. Tracy, Inc. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO 19 
Agency——-CAMPBELL-EwaLp Co., INC. 


THE PHILIP CAREY CO 69 
Agency--Tup S. C. Barr Co. 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO LINES 3 
Agency——-McCann-Erickson, Inc 

CLARAGE FAN CO 10 
Agency—-W. J. WILLIAMS ADVERTISING AGENcY 

CONTAINER Gone. OF AMERICA 21 
Agency—-N. W. Arwen & Sow, Inc. 


CRANE CO 
Agency—-Tuk Brcuen Co, 


CYCLONE FENCE CO 
Agency—-BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & 
Osporn, INC. 


DOMORE CHAIR CO 79 


Agency—-MacDonaLp-Coox Co. 
DUREZ Aen & CHEMICALS, INC 63 
Agency—J. M. Matugs, Inc. 


GRiG RAILROAD CO 57 


Agency—-Tur Griswo.p-EsH_teMan Co. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO 
Agency—-Henei, Hurst & MceDonaxp, INC. 


FORD MOTOR CO 23 
Agency--McCann-ERio kson, INC. 

GENERAL BOX CO 64 
Agency—-Tue BucHEn Co 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 12 


Agency—G. M. BasrorpD Co. 


THE 8. F. GOODRICH CO | 


Agency—-Tuw GRISWOLD-ESHLEMAN CoO. 


GRINNELL CO., INC 3rd Cover 
Agency—-Horton -Nores Co. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO 71 


Agency—-BaTTeEN, Barton, Drestixne & 
Osporn, INC. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., INC 70 
Agency—-FULLeR & SMITH ‘& Ross, Inc. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 
Agency—Ceci. & Prespusr, Ino. 


HOTEL MAYFAIR 
Agency——-GARDNER ADVERTISING Co. 


HOTEL PLAZA 
Agency —WHITR LowgLL Co., Inc, 


HYGRADE-SYLVANIA CORP 32 
Agency—Tue Biow Co., Inc. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., 
Agency——MarscHaLk & Pratt, INc. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. it 
Agency—-GEaR®-MarstTon, INc. 


WaLTen meee & CO 56 
Agency—T 


. Mavoyer, Inc. 


INC. 45 


KOPPERS CO 4th Cover 
Agency—KetTcutM, MacLeop & Grove, Inc. 


LAMSON CO. 
Agency—BakLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC 7% 
Agency—EVAans Assoctatss, INC. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC 78, 8! 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO. 25 
Agency—ALLRy & Ricuarps Co. 


MORFGN SALT CO 
gency—KwLav-Van Pirtersom-Dc NLAP Asso- 
CIATEs, INO. 


aay came REGISTER CO 31 
gency—-N. W. Aver & Sow, Inc. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 28 
Agency—Lorp & THomas 


owes. CORNING FIBERGLAS CORP 5 
Agency—-Younc & Rvsicam, Inc. 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO 7 
Agency——-La Porte & Austin, Inc. 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 8) 
Agency——-REINCKE-ELLIS-YOUNGGREEN & 
Finn, INo, 


PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO ot 
Agency—PLaTT-Forses, INC. 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ore 75 
Agency—AL Patt Lerton Co., Inc. 


POORABGLINA EVENING eG LEDGER 79 
gency—Roy 8. Dcrstine, Inc 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORP 62 
Agency— BATTEN, BARTON, DcrstTiIne & 
Osporn, INC. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION... 3 
— WititiaMs & CUNNYNGHAM, 


REMINGTON-RAND, INC 
Agency—-BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & 
Osporn, INC. 


S. K. F. INDUSTRIES, INC ra 
Agency—-GRare-MArston, INc. 


36, 37 


7 SATURDAY EVENING POST 49 
ATTPN, BaRTON, DURSTINE & 
a Inc. 


SCOTT PAPER CO | 
Agency—J. WALTER THOMPSON CO 


STANDARD ACCIDENT WNSYRANCE co. 5! 
Agency—N. W. Arur & Son, IN. 


betes a SALES CORP. OF 


x... WILLIAMS & CUNNYNGHAM, 
Inc. 


THE TEXAS CO 
Agency—-N®WELL-EMMETT Co., INC. 


TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO 
Agency—-Z1MMeR-KeLLer, Inc 


39 
»” 
TODD CO., INC 50 
Agency——-THr® MERRILL ANDERSON Co. 

34 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER CO 
Agency——-MARSCHALK & PRATT, INc. 

UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 47 
Agency—J. WALTER THOMPSON Co. 


VAUGHAN MOTOR CO.................. 65 
Agency—BRAUMONT & HOHMAN, Inc. 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CO .. 20 
Agency—ARTHUR R. Moves, INc. 


WARNER & SWASEY CO. .2nd Cover 
Agency—-Tu® GriswoLp-EsHLeMAN Co. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO 8 
Agency—WILLIAM JENKINS ADVERTISING 
WEINMAN BROTHERS. _77 


Agency—-SimMOND8s & SIMMONDS, INC, 


Library and Art Gallery was ps ing 
them in. (% figures on any of thes 
statements will be furnished on re: juest 
The release has plenty to spare.) . 
Now we get right down to bras 
tacks. “Meantime,” the release cop. 
tinues, and you can see with what élan 
(Fr.), “reports from Florida are gloomy, 
Time magazine says, ‘In Palm jc ach 
many a familiar face was missing . 
Then, “Eastern railroads report business 
—especially Pullman traffic—off to lor. 
ida. One road’s Eastern office reports: 
‘We understand that the more expcisiye 
hotels are disturbed on account of the 
drop in business compared with last 
year.’ The All-Year Club polishes of 
the whole matter with the statement 


that Southern California guessed right 
last May about recreational trave! «i 
coming a national defense _ factor. 


“While Florida sat back and offered 
nothing new to the traveler,” is the final 
scathing rebuke, “Southern California, 
to meet the emergency, developed the 
All-Winter Sun Festival program.” 
O.K., Florida, your shot next. Duck, 


| folks, or you'll get smacked by a flying 


statistic. 


Cure 


The American Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation is pretty busy these days revising 
the U.S. Pharmacopoeia, the standard 
listing of drugs, for the new 12th edi- 
tion of the work scheduled to appear 
next summer. A new edition of the Phar- 
macopoeia comes out every ten years. 
Though these are by no means the only 


_ changes which will be made, it is inter- 


esting to note that three items have 
already been dropped from the book— 
three drugs which, in their day, were 


| considered indispensable—Brown’s Mix- 
| ture, which used to be a universal cold 
| cure; Sweet Spirits of Niter, a sure pre- 


scription for a fever; and _asafetida, 
which you hung around your neck in 
a bag, and didn’t even remove when it 
took on the qualities of concrete be- 
cause that meant all the diseases that 
were attacking you were being held in 
there. Likely as not nobody will miss 
Brown’s Mixture, or Sweet Spirits of 
Niter, or even asafetida now, but the 
fact that they've been thrown out of 
the Pharmacopoeia ought to furnish 
food for thought when you pop that 
Vitamin B, tablet into your mouth to- 
MOrrow morning. 


Size, Please? 


One of the hottest ideas cooked up 
by the egg industry for the big Spring- 
time Egg Festival (March 6-12) was a 


sales plan to sell pullet eggs for babies. 


Baby eggs for babies—get it? Baby gets 
his own carton of eggs just like Mom 
and Pop. The boys say this makes it 


much easier for mothers to induce Baby 
to eat plenty of eggs. 
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Report with Footnotes 


[he Thompson Products, Inc., of 
leveland, does a bang-up job every year 
‘ telling its employees the story of its 
ysiness Operations. To do this it sends 
each employee, at his home, an an- 
wal nancial report that is a model of 
imple, concise analysis. ‘This report to 
mployees is mailed on the same date 
hat the annual report is made public to 
he stockholders. 

* * x 


One of its most interesting exhibits 
his year is a box on the inside front 
over which sets forth “Important 1940 
Profit Facts.” It reads as follows: 
|For each $1.00 of profit, the Company 
vd to sell $15.16 oe a of merchandise. 
?-For each $1.00 paid to stockholders 

dividends, $15.93 was paid to employees 
compensation for their services. 

3-For cach $1.00 of profit earned, $1.12 
is paid in taxes. 
4-Total earnings per common. share 
mounted to $5.17. For each dollar thus 
amed, 39 cents was paid out in dividends, 
ind 61 cents was left right in the business. 

ra re x 


In the body of the report, appear 
any other interesting sidelights on 
ysiness Operation that deserve circula- 
on beyond the staff of Thompson 
oducts, Inc. 

For instance: After pointing out that 
3% of the funds available for dis- 
ibution went to those who work for 
¢ company, the report continues by 
pV Ing: 

ln considering the matter of wages and 
lines, it is interesting to note that salaries 
all officers of Thompson Products, Inc., 
1940 came to only $248,000. If all of 
¢ oficers worked for nothing during the 
hr, and the remuneration paid them had 
kn divided, cach employee would have 
caved an hourly rate increase of only 1.9 


Xe x x 


In discussing expenses, the report 
nts out: 


One important expense to be considered 
that of carrying on development and re- 
bch work. Outstanding examples of the 
ult of research work are the fucl and 
ster pumps, which give unusual prom- 
of adding substantial volume to the 
upany’s business by widening its list of 
tomers to include airplane manufac- 
cs. . . . Closely allied to this, is the 
clopment of a cowling fastener at the 
chigan plant, which also promises to 
volume to the company’s business. 

Development and research work has a 
at future importance to the position of 
company, too. Upon the conclusion 
the present national defense program, 
ner or later there will be a letdown as 
terials for war become unnecessary. 
iether or not the company will be able 
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to take up the slack in production schedules 
at that time depends upon how well its 
development program is directed now. 

Now there is a statement of the place 
and value of research and development 
in any manufacturing business so terse, 
so practical, and so clear as to commend 
it to the employees of any business, 
strictly on a self-interest basis. 


or os 


The same comment goes for this, 


lifted from the page about reinvestment 
in the business: 

After paying wages and salaries the com- 
pany still has two responsibilities it must 


mcct. Every company must perpetuate 
itsclf, in order to protect employees’ jobs 
and the investment of its stockholders. 


‘This responsibility for “perpetuation” comes 
even ahead of the responsibility to pay 
stockholders a return in the form of divi- 
dends. So in 1940 the second largest share 
of the available income (exceeded only by 
the payment to employees) was reinvested 
in the business. . . . Expenditure of this 
moncy was for plant expansion, for the pur- 
chase of new equipment and for increased 
inventories. It helped make possible nearly 
3,000 new jobs in the company. . . 


And that simple statement might be 
pondered by a lot of stockholders as 
well as by the employees of industry. 


* * 3 


These few extracts from an unusually 


interesting document can be closed | 
most fittingly, I suspect, with the clos- | 
ing paragraph of president F. C. Craw- | 
to the 


ford’s letter of introduction 


report: 


Thompson Products, Inc., has long been | 


noted for its relative steadiness of employ- 
ment. The company wishes to protect this 
reputation and also the job security of its 
employees, and for these reasons careful 
preparations are being made to meet condi- 
tions which may result at the termination 
of the defense program. New commercial 
products are being developed and _ strong 
customer relations established. Through 
these methods we hope to provide steady 
work for regular nla «tt of the company 
when the defense emergency is over. 


Managements who may be wondering 
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at this point just how they should direct | 


their advertising effort most .effectively, 
during a period when they are well- 
stocked with defense orders, are referred 
to the sentence that reads: 

“New commercial products are being 
developed and strong customer relations 
established.” 

The italics are mine. They are de- 
signed to emphasize the fact that strong 
customer relations are most economic- 
ally maintained, as well as established, 
by the wise and consistent use of adver- 
tising—the chief line of communication 
between any business and its customers. 

WC. 


ia 

Ries easy. What do you 
want to buy? Isn't it the 
very values that you get in 
Allegheny Stainless: bright, 
shining beauty that lasts a 
lifetime—always looks 
cheerful and modern—re- 
quires little or no cleaning 
or maintenance? Such qual- 
ities sound like a dream, but 
Allegheny Stainless makes 
them come true—and the 
little star label is your 
guarantee! 


READ “STEEL HORIZONS” 


A full-color magazine about 
fine steels, written for people 
in business. Write for your 
copy—address Dept. C.203. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE TREND 


INVENTORIES, SALES, AND NEW ORDERS 


Right now inventories are probably at the highest level 
in American industrial history. And, unlike 1937, there's 
nothing really to be worried about. Indeed, it is unfor- 
tunate that inventories are not higher than they are. 
For today they may quite properly be looked upon as 
stockpiles of private industry, taking rank alongside gov- 
ernment stockpiles as stores against the day when con- 
sumption will outrun production plus imports. 


¢ There was a time when it was impossible to engage in 
more than guesswork about inventories. In 1937 it was 
known that corporations were buying ahead in order to 
guard against rapidly rising prices, strikes, and delayed 
deliveries. But nobody really knew how much forward 
buying was going on. Figures were unavailable. Since 
then, however, the Department of Commerce and the 
National Industrial Conference Board have been collect- 
ing monthly statistics on inventories, sales, and new 
orders. 

In many respects, the current situation parallels 1937 
(BW—Dec.7’40,p60).. The tremendous defense demand 
for durable goods of all sorts has regenerated the March 
fears of four years ago. Once again there are skilled labor 
shortages, strikes, rising prices for industrial raw ma- 
terials (Outlook Chart, page 13) and—even more impor- 
tant—production delays, which cause numerous holdups 
in deliveries. So, for months, purchasing agents have 
been buying stocks ahead. 


e It all began with the capitulation of France. That pre- 
cipitated the launching of the domestic defense effort 
on a major scale, and corporations hastened to accumu- 
late inventories. But new orders and shipments increased 
even faster than stocks on hand. Thus, even though a 
company enlarged its inventories, the inventories still 
seemed small relative to the more rapidly rising demand 
for goods. So inventory building tended to compound 
itself. Here, for instance, are the gains from June 
through January in manufacturers’ stocks on hand, new 
orders and shipments (note that expansion in durable 
goods was more rapid than in non-durable): 


Total Durable Non-Durable 

(% Change—June, 1940 to January, 1941) 
Inventories ...... 11.0 15.7 5.6 
New Orders...... 7.7 68.9 11.4 
Shipments ....... 17.6 26.1 8.1 


Data: Department of Commerce 


This process is still going on. The institution of 
priorities on aluminum, nickel, magnesium, and other 
products is calculated to reassure users that they will 
get necessary supplies for defense output. But it is not 
apt to reassure purchasing agents in general. Their 
philosophy will naturally be that one priority will lead 
to another and, therefore, it’s best to be in there getting 
inventories while the getting’s good. This is borne out 
by what happened last September, when new orders 


84 


and shipments spurted sharply. That was the month in 
which the Priorities Board was established, and many. 
facturers learned officially for the first time that free 
accumulation of supplies was thenceforth to be limited 


e The point is that, at the present stage of the national 
defense effort, new orders, shipments, and inventories 
are all of a piece. New orders in many cases represent 
the buying of one manufacturer from another to increase 
his inventories; shipments similarly often mean the 
delivery of goods to a manufacturer who wants them for 
stock. So the real relationship between new orders, 
shipments, and inventories is more or less muddled— 
shipments do not necessarily mean the movement of 
goods into ultimate consumption channels. For the 
country is still in what might be termed the inventor. 
accumulation stage of the defense effort. A large portion 
of the gains in output is going into stock. 
Wholesalers and retailers, interestingly enough, have 
been anything but precipitate about piling up stocks, 
Wholesalers’ supplies on hand are only 6% ahead of a 
vear ago; department-store inventories have been ad- 
vancing slightly ever since June, but are by no means 
pretentious. Right now, with sales some 5% above the 
1937 peak, department-store inventories are 10% lower. 
Consumers, however, seem to have been doing some 
personal stocking. The persistent buying of automobiles 
all winter tends to bear out this assumption. Usually 
car-buyers lay off in December, January, and February, 
and wait until spring and green fields beckon. Not this 
vear. Sales have been booming, and it is hard to account 
for all of the rise by the increase in national income. 


@ What’s happened, apparently, is that ultimate con- 
sumers have decided that 1942 model changes will be 
nominal, that production may be limited, and that 
prices may go up. Therefore, they have been stocking 
up on car mileage—turning in their one- and two-year 
olds for 1941 models and the assurance that, even if 
automobile assemblies are reduced later on, they, as 
foresighted buyers, will have “sound” transportation. 
Eventually, stocking-up could well prove a boomerang 
—when and if manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, and 
ultimate consumers got their hands full of goods. But 
that is not likely so long as wage demands are mounting, 
prices are showing a rising tendency (page 15), and the 
defense program is still in the expansion stage. 
Indeed, an entirely new attitude toward inventories is 
needed. Normally, if inventories decline, the inference 
is that business men want to get out of stocks. But these 
days, instead of being a sign of liquidation, destocking 
probably will indicate that manufacturers are unable to 
get supplies as fast as they are producing. ‘Thus—at leas 
for the present—high inventories are a safeguard against 
bottlenecks. 
The Editors of Business Week 
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